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JESUS AND BOLSHEVISM 
T. N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University; author of ‘‘The Religion Worth Having,’’ ‘‘Essays in Social Justice, ’’ etc. 


HE ingenious advocate of Bolshevism can, like other advocates, make out what looks 
like a strong case. When addressing Christians he can make it look a good deal like 
Christianity. When addressing non-Christians he can, with less effort, make it look 

like the antithesis of Christianity. 

As to the communism of the early Church, there was a short period when the disciples 
were living in momentary expectation of the second coming. They were. neither working 
nor engaging in any of the affairs of this life. As soon as they concluded that the second 
coming might be delayed so long as to make it necessary to earn a living, they went back to 
work and nothing more is heard of their communism. As to the case of Ananias, he was 
plainly told that he was not required to turn all his goods into the common store, but that 
he was expected to tell the truth about it. As to the ministry of Saint Stephen, he ad- 
ministered a fund for needy disciples, which fund was raised by ordinary contributions. 

As to the teachings of Jesus himself, there is no hint of class struggle, no appeal to class 
hatred, or to hate of any kind. He never said a word to any person or group of persons about 
their rights, their wrongs, or their grievances. He told them a great deal, and he told it very 
plainly and simply, about their obligations and their opportunities. The only kind of a revo- 
lution he ever suggested was the kind that takes place within the individual. That was why 
the Bolshevist mob, who then as now wanted another kind of a revolution, a revolution that 
would free them without their having to undergo a moral regeneration, killed him. They 
were led by the chief priests and the elders, who were the popular leaders in that democratic 
society, who turned the mob against him by the same devices that are still effective. They 

accused him, for example, of accepting “tainted” hospitality, when he dined with the rich 

| ~ publican. That Bolshevist mob did to him what any Bolshevist mob would do to-day to any 

: ~ one who would go to them with Christ’s message, who would tell them that the way to pros- 
perity was not by violence but by being decent, peaceful, law-abiding, sober, industrious, 
thrifty, and helpful. 

Any apologist for Bolshevism who doubts this can himself try an interesting laboratory 
experiment. He can go before any body of ultra-Marxians (Bolshevists are ultra-Marxians), 
who believe that all progress must come through class struggle, and that class struggle means 
“direct action,” which is a euphemism for physica! violence. He can talk to them as Jesus 
talked to his hearers. He might read the words of Jesus to them, telling them, “This is my ad- 

vice to you, in this present struggle.’ After he has tried this experiment honestly, I should 
a iz like to see if he does not bear on his body some marks to show that the teachings of Jesus are 
-__no more welcome to Bolshevists to-day than they were nineteen hundred years ago. 
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Send for Herbert Hoover 
Te COUNTRY NEEDS not more laws, but 


aman. A Nehemiah is among us and we 

do not know it. Send for Herbert Hoover. 

He can do more for the present critical situ- 
ation in our affairs, in a position of authority, than 
all the legislation, food commissions, punitive 
measures, and military defences that now reproach 
our common life. Let us call him into our service 
after he has enjoyed a reasonable rest. Now it is 
high time. As the pitiful kinsmen of Nehemiah 
sought him out when their people were at the 
lowest ebb of their history utterly distraught, so we 
should send at once our proper fellow-citizens to 
this great and good man, and beseech him to come 
to our relief. There is no other man in this land or 
in the world who can serve us or save us from a 
grave and it may be fatal outcome. As for laws, 
we are weary of laws; they restrain, but only a man 
constructs. Given a man ordained with the neces- 
sary gifts—and Mr. Hoover has them all—and the 
people will take new heart because they know that 
their true interests will be successfully served. 
The conditions of our country baffle our politicians 
and business men, but they are plain to the man 
who mastered the food supply and engineered the 
feeding of tens of millions. He knew how to get 
the food into the mouths of the multitudes over the 
face of the earth after the manner of a miracle. 
But it was like many another marvellous work,— 
it was the plain result of his knowledge, faith, sym- 
pathy, tact, and efficiency. 


A Single Centre, a Single Soul 


R. HOOVER knows that dishonest men are 
robbing us. His stern unerring finger points. 
He has a profound enduement of the qualities of 
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spirit which we call religious. That Quaker heri- 
tage of his is rich in its quiet potency against evil 
and in behalf of good. He sees the guiding of a 
central spiritual principle in our lives and says that 
our need is spiritual regeneration. That is the 
chief thing. 
life, but also the way, like Nehemiah. That is why 
he counsels with kings and masters, and they 
acknowledge him, not he them. He knows how to 
get a work done. He gains the support of leaders. 
Witness his wonderful organization in every centre 
in America and Europe. His tact is not an art, but 
a grace, a natural quality of the soul employed for 
a great object. He can articulate the human 
elements of a great social organism for the common 
good with a skill and thoroughness that he first 
learned masterfully in the enginery of mechanics. 
He can set the people to work, each in his place, 
each for his own personal interest and for the com- 
mon welfare, because they trust his wisdom and his 
self-devotion. Such is this man. Isn’t it interest- 
ing that Mr. Hoover, like the other great layman, 
Nehemiah, took no money for his labors, and even 
entertained at his own expense many of his co- 
workers? Each of these men did this lest any 
should say he was getting a good thing out of it. 
Moreover he is modest after the manner of great- 
ness. “This thing has not been accomplished by 
the service or direction of any one man,” he said on 
his return from: Europe, “but by the co-ordination 
of the men of good-will in twenty governments in 
Europe, and throughout the world, by the creation 
of a thread of American personnel, directed from a 
single centre.” Verily, a single centre, a single 
soul! That is Herbert Hoover. 


For a New Missionary Power 


Tee only criticism of the proposal of a great 
missionary drive for a million dollars which 
has come to our notice is that it ought to be two 
millions. A meeting composed of officials of the 
principal denominational bodies will have dis- 
cussed the subject in every respect before this word 
is read, and the results will be given next week to 
our readers. It is permissible now to indicate 
something about the campaign. It would mean a 
great departure from present methods. The plan 
calls for a given sum to each of the several denom- 
inational agencies, like the church extension work, 
the pension and relief fund, the Meadville house, 
the work at college centres. That is, it is not to 
be a nameless, general drive. Moreover, the money 
is to be used at once and for a period of years, for 
aggressive work of the Church. It is not to be laid 
away as a fattening endowment while the denom- 
inational life grows feeble. The co-operative and 
representative rather than the centralized purpose 
of raising the money is plain. It is in accordance 


with congregational polity, corresponding to demo- ! 


cratic policy in the state, and is a proper course 
for our kind of people. 
with us, and is alien to our genius. 


He knows not only the truth and the | 


Centralization is too much — 
We are not 1y 
of the episcopacy. The most page Ms all the ae 
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of automobile parts. 
_ declination which confessed that the, paper was 
Le hardly the field for their expansion. 
q pale the broken ppinths of GeuAny: There is 
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objects is the building of vigorous mission centres. 
A ten-year programme for Mr. Simons’s leadership 
is the least we can offer him. He must have ample 
means at once. He must be able to pay salaries 
equal to the most comfortable of our parishes. Men 
of the largest calibre must be attracted to a secure 
and promising service. Continual encouragement 
must be given to local congregations by our denom- 


-inational leaders and societies, so that they will 


carry on heartily during the trying times of estab- 
lishment. By the strong support of purse and 


heart, the strategic places can be taken and held 
’ for the nurture of the faith which fits the new 


people in a new world. This work belongs to every 
one of us. The time for an every-member canvass 
has arrived. We are no longer committed to the 
evil policy of calling upon our generous rich alone; 
let every soul in our communion give,—every child. 
A mite offered out of devotion to the religion we 
love is as efficacious for our cause as a million dol- 
lars from one of our revered elders. 


Business as Usual with Germany 


HILE SOME OF US inland-minded people 

~ are debating the right of resuming trade with 
Germany, that land is being canvassed by regi- 
ments of our salesmen who are disposing of great 
stocks of cotton, silk, and linen cloths in bolts; 
woolens, leather, essential oils, and greases. French 
trade with Germany was resumed almost before the 
armistice was signed, though not openly. The first 
consignment of German merchandise has arrived in 
New York, consisting principally of plate glass and 
other kinds of glassware, and beet-sugar seeds. 
This news passes with little comment, and it is 
great news just the same. The Editor of THE 
Recister learned at first hand of the revival of 
industry and commerce in Germany. He found 
that the only people who spoke grandiloquently 
of never, never doing business again with our 
defeated foe were a few intense Americans. As a 
matter of fact the credits extended to German 
merchants by American business houses are better 
than they have ever been. This we learned beyond 
question. The confidence, that is, in Germany’s 
ability to become a great and good power is already 
written in that unmistakable way of business which 
convinces even those persons who still have the 


‘remnant of war-fever in their blood. The present 


difficulty is to get ships to carry thé goods. It is 
our strong conviction that Germany will recover 
her productive powers more quickly than any 
nation in Kurope. She suffered less than the 
others, and her ways before the war were far better 
organized. One of the amusing incidents of a 
summer’s hurried travel was the eagerness of two 
German merchants, on learning that the writer was 
editor of a paper in America, to inquire if he would 
be willing to take advertising for their trade, that 
It was a painfully reluctant 


Let us not 
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no such thing. Our confident faith is that it will 
become more and more the right spirit, and that it 
will pay its debts and redeem itself. 


Labor Must Come Under the Law 


OW PLAIN IS THE INFAMOUS unfairness 

of holding capital under the law while labor 
may enter into conspiracies that threaten the re- 
public without impunity. That the stronger wrong- 
doers should first be restrained from their exploita- 
tion of the weaker people was a just and proper 
step. The powers of economic darkness were fig- 
ured for us in the evil persons of great wealth. 
They were the malefactors, we believed. They en- 
tered into dishonor. Meanwhile by the unbeliey- 
able power of organization the men who toil grad- 
ually came to plead their cause, first under suf- 
ferance, then with our indulgence, and finally with 
their own arbitrary and even tyrannous assump- 
tions that only they and their interests counted. 
That is where we now stand. The injustice of their 
control is intolerable. We plead above all things 
for peace with honor in our present domestic trial. 
But we keep our honor first! Labor must come 
under the law. Her threatening must not disquiet 
any public officer, though he be a President. In 
Massachusetts they take their stand. On the firm 
foundations of the people’s law of the people’s own 
making, the people are secure. This is the expres- 
sion of the travail of their souls through ages of 
struggle and agreement. It is that voice of the 
people which comes nearest to the voice of God. It 


is holy. 
The Laws of the Heart 


E APPRECIATE THE PRIDE of his church 

in Cardinal Mercier. They have been well 
within their rights to take much of his time. Yet 
the church cannot contain him, for he belongs to 
the world. His words have been sweet and strong 
simplicities, expressive of that sincerity of spiritual 
purpose which is the invincible power of the world. 
It is happy that the most conspicuous honor of a 
formal character that has thus far been bestowed 
upon him in America should come from an academic 
centre belonging to the whole people of the State 
of New York. In their university the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred by President John 
H. Finley of the State Commission of Education, 
in these eloquent and beautiful words: “I have the 
supreme honor to confer upon your Eminence the 
highest token of the University of the State of New 
York, which has its foundation in the constitution 
of this Empire State, its honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. . . . To-day we grant this degree to your 
Eminence as a doctor of those laws that lie deep 
in the hearts of mankind, laws that were mentioned 
by the Prophet Micah, commanding men to do 
justly and to love mercy. We confer this honor of 
the State upon your Eminence as the world’s high- 
est exemplar of those laws of justice and mercy 
through which the race resists injustice, overcomes 
Savagery, and rises toward its God in human 
brotherhood.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N EVENT that bore the unmistakable menace of 
calamity took place last Monday, when the strike 
in the steel industry, aimed especially at the 

United States Steel Corporation, became a fact. Up 
to the last moment of -the eleventh hour, powerful 
agencies, including the authority of the President’s 
high office, were exerted in an effort to dissuade the 
unions from the course upon which they had deter- 
mined. Even the President’s plea that the action 
contemplated be deferred until after the convening 
of the labor-capital conference in Washington, failed 
of results. Not even the argument that a strike in 
a basic industry would confuse and perhaps defeat 
the efforts that are being made to stabilize prices in 
order to reduce them, seemed to have any deterrent 
effect upon the workers—or, rather, upon that propor- 
tion of them who had joined the unions that are con- 
ducting the strike. In -fact, the “walkout” in some 
localities began before the date set for the inaugura- 
tion of the general struggle. 


Extensive Measures Taken 
to Protect Non-Union Workers 


Undertaken at its inception on the avowed ground 
that the United States Steel Corporation was dis- 
charging employees who had joined the union, the 
strike on its materialization was seen to involve a 
large variety of other grievances, including wage in- 
creases, improved conditions of labor, the closed shop, 
and the abolition of the rule that requires applicants 
for work at mills to submit to a physical examination 
to determine their fitness for their prospective duties. 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the finance committee of 
the Steel Corporation, adhered unwaveringly to his 
determination to maintain an inflexible attitude of 
refusal. In every State where iron and steel men 
had announced their intention to strike, comprehensive 
plans were made last week to enforce order and protect 
property. It appeared at the beginning of the week 
that the mobilized state and municipal police forces 
would be employed vigorously whenever and wherever 
the necessity should arise. 


Steel Industry Owners 
Ready for Decisive Struggle 


It was apparent on the eve of the strike, which at 


the outset seriously affected the steel industry in 
Pennsylvania, [linois, and Ohio, that the United States 
Steel Corporation and other aggregations of capital 
that had developed and own. the various properties 
of the greatest manufacturing enterprise in America 
regarded the issue presented to them as involving 
ultimately the question of the ownership and control 
of their establishments. Spokesmen of the corpora- 
tions presented to the public the viewpoint that the 
success of the movement inaugurated by the strikers 
would place the labor unions in eontrol of the in- 
dustry. Such an eventuality they were prepared to 
resist to the utmost. There appeared to be some 
semblance of truth in the assertions, credited to sources 
close to the inmost circles of the steel industry, that 
the corporations stand ready to expend a billion dol- 
lars in order to defeat the strike and the unionization 
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of the industry which the success of the strikers would 
imply. 


American Legion A ppeals 
for a Million Members 


One of the great after-the-war movements was in- 
augurated last week, when the provisional organization 
of the American Legion appealed for the enrolment 
of a million members from among the ex-service men 
in the army and the navy. The response to this appeal 
netted, at the end of the week, an enrolment of between 


five hundred thousand and six hundred thousand men, - 


and there were excellent prospects that by the end 
of the present week the enrolment would reach the 
total designated in the original call. It is pointed out 
in the preliminary appeals for membership that the 
Legion will be a non-political organization, that it 
will stand aloof from factional strife, and that it will 
devote itself to a constructive work of Americanization 
and the maintenance of the principles of democracy 
and Americanism which its membership fought to sus- 
tain in the late war. Gen. John J. Pershing, in pledg- 
ing his co-operation with the movement, recently gave 
his former comrades-in-arms to understand that their 
organization would belie its character and defeat its 
own purposes if it should go into politics, and assured 
them that in such an event he would withdraw his 
support from the cause. 


Treaty of Peace 
Presented to Bulgaria 


The delegates representing Bulgaria received, at 
the Foreign Office in Paris.last Friday, the treaty of 
peace which they are expected to sign in three wees. 
The terms of the treaty follow the general lines set 
down in the treaties with Germany and with Austria, 
so far as the principles of responsihility, reparation, 
and guarantees for future good behavior are concerned. 
Territorially Bulgaria loses a few hundred square 
miles to Serbia, and the whole of Western Thrace, 
of which the future status is yet to be determined, 
with the probability that the major part of it will be 
awarded to Greece or incorporated in the neutralized 
state to be built around Constantinople. An important 
condition to such a disposal of Western Thrace will 
be the reservation to Bulgaria of a right of way to 
an Aigean port—Kavalla, Porto Lagos, or Dedeaghatch 
—for commercial ‘purposes alone. As in the case of 
Germany and Austria, a rigid limitation of land arma- 
ments to the proportions of a police force, and the 
relinquishment of naval armaments, are imposed upon 
Bulgaria. An interesting clause of the treaty is the 


assurance that the good offices of the Allies will be © 


employed in au effort to induce Roumania to re-cede 
to Bulgaria the southern part of Dobrudja, or at least 
that part of it which is populated predominantly by 
Bulgarians, and which Roumania took from her neigh- 
bor in the second Balkan war. 


Principle of Nationality 
Involved in Balkan Settlement 


There is a strong conviction in some quarters in 


England, and among American students of ethnology 
in the Balkan states, that the territorial settlement 


embodied in the treaty of peace with Bulgaria is not 
the happiest -that could have been devised, and that it 


violates the principle of nationality in favor of Serbia, 


if not of Greece. Such men as Noel Buxton, James D, 


a 
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Bourchier, and other members of the group in British 
public life known as the Balkan Committee, have taken 
the ground ever since the opening of the war that the 
treaty of Bucharest, which is now superseded by the 
instrument presented to the Bulgarian delegation in 
Paris last week, handed over a large Bulgarian popu- 
lation in Macedonia to Serbian and Greek rule, and 
these men made every effort during the negotiation of 
the treaty to obtain an arrangement of frontiers in the 
Balkans that would coincide roughly with the ethno- 
logical lines in that part of the world. Under the new 
treaty Bulgaria not only does not recover any of the 
territory in Macedonia which she entered the war to 
acquire, but loses additional soil, both to Serbia and 
to Greece. Such is the punishment of Bulgaria for 
casting in her lot with the militaristic enterprise 
launched by Germany. 


Irish Question A gain 
Assuming an Active Phase 


Active measures for the suppression of the Sinn Fein 
movement, and of the “Irish Republic” to which it has 
given concrete expression, were applied by the British 
government last week. Several leaders of the Sinn 
Fein organization, including two members of Parlia- 
- ment, were arrested, and the police made descents 
upon the quarters used by the Sinn Fein leaders in all 
the centres of population. In the meanwhile, Mr. 
De Valera, President of the “Irish Republic,” was con- 
tinuing his platform appeals in America in behalf of 
the movement, and was attacking the treaty of Ver- 
sailles on the alleged ground that it bound the United 
States to assist Great Britain to put down-any at- 
tempt by the Irish people to separate themselves from 
the United Kingdom and establish their national inde- 
pendence. A significant feature of the Irish situation 
is the agitation that is being conducted on this side of 
the Atlantic to promote sympathy with the Sinn Fein 
cause. ; AG 


Brevities 


Of course it was a clerical error which said in 
Tur Recister of August 28 that there were 16,000 
Y. M. G. A. huts in operation during the war. Let the 
reader cut off the last zero. 


An observation by the Churchman is that the gospel 
is simple because of its awful sincerity ; it is not simple 
because it can be understood. and acquiesced in while 
we nod in the pews. A true bishop will not be a bearer 
of the cross of overwork, but the cross of Christ against 
the obloquy of worldlings. 


Henry Churchill King comes out of the Near East 
with the wonderful word that the best Turks favor an 
American mandate in Armenia and Syria. That is 
our great opportunity, not to be doubted any more than 
our duty in Cuba and the Philippines was doubted by 
the prevailing will of our people two decades ago. 


Of Horace Traubel it is little known that he plodded 
away at a modest clerical task in a bank, while he 
devoted his out-of-work hours to seeing and hearing 
and reading the best of the arts and literature and 
philosophy. He sought the great men and women with 
his inquiries and his criticisms of their work, and, 
“utterly without pretension, attracted to his plain home 
many distinguished persons, who too little enjoy the 
intimate association with common folk which is the 
very essence of great achievement. 
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“Step Lively” 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiaAn REGISTER :— 


In your issue of September 4 Mr. Loring suggests a 
national campaign to raise $1,000,000 to take care of 
pressing denominational needs. This suggestion should 
meet with instant response. The Western Conference | 
Board has recently created a Committee on Endow- 
ment. I understand that the Meadville House Com- 
mittee is already at work. I feel sure that the Western 
Conference would be willing to unite in a national 
campaign the budget of which would include the Mead- 
ville House and the reasonable demands of the Western 
office. No doubt the details could be satisfactorily 
adjusted. Mr. Loring suggests that we should “go 
faster than a walk.” Certainly we can at least “step 
lively.” Curtis W. REESE. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Co-operation With Mr. Simons 


To the Editor of THe CHristiAN REGISTER :-— 


At the beginning of the church year we are, in sey- 
eral ways, better equipped than ever before. As a 
parish minister, I ask for space to refer to one part of 
this equipment, a new part, long needed and now 
ready to our hand, namely, the Department of Church 
Extension. Shall we avail ourselves of it? Shall we 
use it? Or because it is new shall we be suspicious 
of it and neglect it? I ask myself these questions 
having in mind a farmer I once knew who to the end 
of his days would not use a mowing-machine for the 
simple reason that his father had always gotten along 
(after a fashion) with a scythe. He was suspicious 
of any farming equipment which was modern and more 


- effective. 


The same spirit seems to animate many of our 
churches. They can be compared to the States in 
their early attitude toward any political machinery 
which benefiting the whole and thereby the parts en- 
croached at the same time upon their traditional habits 
of outlook and action. 

To come to my point, I have already heard remarks 
from several quarters to the effect that Rev. Minot 
Simons is to be a “bishop” with a sort of indetermi- 
nate yet none the less terrible temporal power destruc- 
tive of our spiritual democracy; that he is to place 
ministers arbitrarily and willy-nilly to bring a certain 
church and a certain minister together whether the 
two parties desire it or not. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. But what 
I want to bring out is the source of such silly misappre- 
To me it is this back-coun- 
try farmer attitude toward effective machinery,—this 
outworn idea of individualism among us which is self- 
destructive. To fulfil its individuality a church must 
co-operate with other individual churches. That we 
are autonomous does not mean each church for itself 
and the devil take the hindmost. 

Take but one part of Mr. Simons’s work: the bring- 
ing of churches and ministers, wherever possible, to- 
gether; the helping of a church to find a minister best 
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suited to its peculiar work; the helping of a minister 
to find a church where his peculiar qualities would be 


best appreciated,—a work of co-ordination, long sadly. 


needed. 

We praise in the business world the modern effort 
to connect the man with the job and the job with the 
man. Let us give it praise in our religious world. It 
is subversive only of our previous disorganized way of 
doing things. 

Mr. Simons is a wise adviser, well trained by experi- 
ence to help both ministers and churches, to strengthen 
' local situations which are precarious and extend our 
religious principles to cities where to-day they are un- 
organized. 

There is no-profit in suspicion. There is much profit 
for all in trustful co-operation. 

Here is modern equipment for our churches which 
are supposed to be cultivators of the spiritual fruits. 

Are we going to use it? ParisH MINISTER. 


From a “Y” Girl 


To the Editor of Tun Crristian Recisrer :— 


It is always interesting to discover what other people 
think of us, especially if the “other people” are trying 
to think of us fairly and squarely and are willing to 
tell us the truth. No one, therefore, could read the 
articles on the Y. M. C. A. by the Editor of Tur Ruc- 
ister with keener interest than one who has actually 
been overseas in that huge organization. 

For nine months I was a “Y” girl in France, and in 
all those nine months I was never quite sure what I 
really did think of the “Y.” 
I could not see it as a whole, but only from my par- 
ticular angle. I could know only a few secretaries, 
those attached to my own region. It seems to me that 
this is one of the reasons for the varied opinions on 
the “Y.” Secretaries and soldiers alike saw it only 
from a little corner. 

A doughboy is sent on leave from the north of France 
to the Riviera. He sees secretaries conducting sight- 
seeing trips in comfortable motor-cars, or sitting in 
pleasant offices; he sees “Y” girls dancing, or taking 
tea on terraces overlooking the Mediterranean. 

“Pretty soft,” he exclaims; “but where were you all 
when we were living on corn-willy and goldfish up 
in 27? . 


What difficulties of transportation or other draw-_ 


backs there may have been he will never take into 
consideration, but he will go home and “tell the world” 
that the “Y” was right there in the soft spots, but up 
in the rain and the mud nobody ever saw a triangle. 

On the contrary, another soldier remarks: “I never 
Saw anything like these ‘Y’s.’ They’re everywhere.” 

The comments on the personnel are just as varied. 

I myself came in contact with perhaps fifty secre- 
taries, men and women, an extremely small proportion 
of the organization. 
ber, the women averaged higher than the men, but 
there was only one man whom I felt was distinctly the 
wrong type to serve in any capacity in the Y. M. C. A. 

Now that we welfare workers are beginning to look 
back on our connection with the Y. M. C. A.;. we are 
wondering whether we were, after all, part of a great 
work or part of a great blunder. It is thoughtful, un- 
prejudiced comment like that of the Editor’s which 
helps us understand just what the “Y” really did and 
what it really meant in the A. E. F. A.V. N. 
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Probably I was too near. 


On the whole, among that num-. 
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The Kaiser Again! 


To the Editor of Tum Curisttan Recisrar:— 
In the issue of Tum Cxristran Recister of August 


28 I read an article by Edmund A. Whitman, entitled. 


“The Bolsheviki and the Scriptures.” Underneath the 
title was a subhead which I take to be an invitation 
to discuss the soundness of the article. 

The wonder is that any one should wish to limit 
the discussion of the Bolsheviki to Scriptural grounds. 
I supposed that Unitarians, at least, were ready to 
consider a question upon its merits. The history of 
Biblical interpretation upon social questions is too well 


known to need elaborate review. Every intelligent - 


person knows that the Bible has been employed some- 
times speciously, sometimes with fairly legitimate 
method, to defend every kind of injustice and social 
atrocity. The worst of it is that one can find in the 


Bible considerable: material to condone, if not to — 


justify,—lying, stealing, polygamy, slavery, drinking, 
imperialism, hard bargains, wars of conquest, and even 
Bolshevism. 

This is not an indictment of the Scriptures or a 
sign of lack of appreciation of their value. I am point- 
ing out their misuse. 

The Bible has blocked the wheels of progress con- 
sistently throughout the past because people wished 
to use it just as Mr. Whitman does—to subpeena it 
and require it to testify for or against some social 
practice. The Bible is not an individual, it is a group, 
a series of successive generations, and it cannot give 
consistent testimony. Much of the evidence is “imma- 
terial, incompetent, and irrelevant.” 


Once more we have the outgrown conception of a 


chosen people and a God-ordered war of conquest in- 
voked to justify violence. The Kaiser again. Violence 
may be justified upon occasion, but I protest against 
the citation of the Israelitish revolt and conquest of 
Canaan as justification. 

In short, I call in question the competence of the 
Scripture court to pass upon this case, and appeal to 
the moral, social, and political judgment of mankind. 
Many things which were right when the decalogue was 
framed are wrong now, thank God. 


. Louis A. WALKER. 
Hast BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


The Intention to be Fair 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn RecGisTer -— 


Your articles on the “Y” overseas are great. They 
give the impression of entire candor, fairness, and ac- 
quaintance with the enormous and complicated matter 
with which you are dealing. 

I want personally to thank you for writing them. 
They will be very helpful in the adjustment of publie 
opinion and evaluation of the work undertaken by the 
Association. 

I think I notice a few slips here and there. On page 


871, 2d column, Mrs. F. Louis Slade is credited to 


Chicago. Should she not be named as from New York? 


No man could write such articles.as you have writ- — 
ten without a distinct intention to be fair and without 
a prolonged effort to ascertain the truth. We are all. 


indebted to you. Rosrert EK. Lewis, 


General Secretary. 
Youne Men’s CuristrAn ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Effects of Tobacco Upon the Mind and the Eady 


GEORGE E. DAWSON 
Professor of Psychology, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Eprtror’s Note 


Eyen in Europe, smoking has increased tremen- 
dously since the war. It is beyond question that both 
the numbers of men who are now addicted to the 
habit and the quantities of tobacco consumed, es- 
pecially as cigarettes, exceed any possible estimates. 
In the hamlets of France, Germany, and’ England, the 
little white “pill” is in nearly every man’s mouth. 
As for the cities, like Paris and London, the cigarette 
is the inseparable and constant solace and sedative of 
youth, young men, and the middle-aged. In England, 
with its good manners as a pleasant tradition, well- 
dressed men smoke as they walk on the street with 
their respected women. As for women themselves, it 
is “quite all right” for them to smoke,—over there and 
over here. American women are growing bolder, and 


smoke in the saloon of an ocean steamship, for ex- 


ample, as they would not have done ten years ago. 
I have noticed, too, they are beginning to inhale the 
smoke. That is rudely alarming and dangerous. The 
position is perfectly sound, of course, that women 
may do what men do. The point is, can anybody use 
tobacco and be his best, most efficient self? Is the 
use of tobacco a sign of loosening morality? Is it a 
sin? Why do people use it? . Has it any wholesome 
effect? Professor Dawson has prepared for THE 
ReGIstTeR an article of which the following is the first 
part, which may be relied upon as accurate and mod- 
erate. If he had used cigarettes instead of cigars in 
the experiments, the results would have been notice- 
ably worse. Nine smokers of cigarettes in ten inhale, 
which is an intensive form of abuse and injury to the 
body,—especially to the lungs, the throat, and the heart. 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL STREET PATROL 
The story of their ministry is told on page 14 


Standing, from left to right, Miss Edna Perrin, Miss Constance Irvine, Miss Beatrice 
Miss Winifred Maclaren, Miss Dorothy. Harston, Canadians; Mrs. Nancy Prescott, Miss Daisy Anderson, Mrs. 
Miss Ethel Fisher, Miss Esther Childs, Miss Merna Allebach, Americans. 
right, Miss Lillian Collyer, Miss Annie Robinson, English; Mrs. Lydia Rands, Miss Nellie Perkins, Mrs. Wooler, 
Spencer, Mrs. F. McHugh, Miss Adelaide Ballantine, Miss Ada Sturgis, New Zealanders; Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Phyllis 
Absent, Miss: Elizabeth Bradin, Miss Harsh, Americans ; Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Searle, Hnglish. 


« Gordon, Americans ; 
Gray, Australians; Miss Bessie McCoy, Mrs. Kate Rounsevell, 
Sitting, from left to 
Canadians; Miss Annie 
_Whithard, Mrs. Dingley, English. 


Ackerman, Miss Bernice Chapman, Miss Olive 


HE USE OF TOBACCO by men as a form of 
pleasurable indulgence is variously regarded. 
Most users probably consider it a source not 
only of pleasure, but also of benefit, true to the uni- 
versal tendency of the mind to form its judgments of 
what is good largely according to its naive conscious- 
ness of what is pleasant. Most non-users, on the other 
hand, probably believe it to be an amiable vice, a filthy 
nuisance, or a radically injurious habit, according as 
proximity, natural antipathies, degree of intelligence, 
or other conditions have influenced them. Whatever the 
attitude toward men’s use of tobacco, it has long been a 
matter of controversy, ranging all the way from do- 
mestic arguments between husbands and wives to 
moral discussions in the pulpit or on the lecture-plat- 
form, _ 


The history of the use of tobacco has been very sim- 
ilar to that of the use of alcohol. The latter has in- 
volved more obvious and immediate symptoms and re- 
sults, and so has forced itself more upon men’s atten- 
tion. Consequently, the final judgment passed upon 
it has been swifter, and now the verdict of the best 
intelligence and morality has been rendered in our own 


country in the national prohibition of alcohol for 


pleasurable indulgence. 

Whether tobacco will complete its history in the 
same way, it is difficult to predict; but that it will 
in the immediate future be under challenge, in ways 
and to a degree hitherto unknown, there is little doubt. 
Partly because of the same accession of scientific knowl- 
edge that reinforced the moral and sentimental ap- 
peals against alcohol, and partly because of the mo- 
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mentum of Stak reform that the success of the pro- 
hibition movement has generated, tobacco is now cer- 
tain to receive major attention. 

It is because of the writer’s conviction that tobacco, 
like alcohol, is finally to be judged by its effects upon 
the life of individuals and the race, and that these 
effects may only be determined by scientific experiment, 
that the investigation was undertaken, the results of 
which are summarized in this and a succeeding paper. 

Other scientific studies of the tobacco problem had 
convinced one of my students, M. Akaiko Akana of 
Honolulu, who was working under my direction at the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, that certain 
lines of psychological and biological research might 
lend themselves with promise to a rational judgment as 
to the effects of tobacco upon the human mind, and 
upon the body as more particularly affecting the mind. 
Accordingly, Mr. Akana and I devised a set of experi- 
ments, partly psychological and neurological, and 
partly biological, which were carried on during one 
school year, on human subjects, animal subjects, and 
plant subjects. 

The human subjects comprised ten men, most of 
them students in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Of these subjects two were non-smokers; two, occa- 
sional smokers; two, habitual, heavy smokers; and 
four supplementary subjects not so definitely selected, 
but all having more or less experience with tobacco. 
The two non-users had earlier in life oecasionally 
smoked, so that they were immune to nausea and 
could take part in the experiments with comfort. The 
present paper will be concerned with the results ob- 
tained from the experiments performed -upon these 
men. 


I. PsycuHonocicaL AND Puysicau Errsecrs or Topacco 
Upon A Group oF TEN Men 


The experiments were as follows :— 


1. Reaction-time; that is, the measurement of how 
quickly the subject could perceive, think, and act, in 
response to stimuli of sight, sound, and bodily contact. 

2. Motor-codrdination; that is, the measurement of 
speed and accuracy of voluntary hand-movements. 

3. Hand-steaddiness; that is, the measurement of 
voluntary control of the fingers and hand in perform- 
ing carefully limited movements in a straight line. 

4. Hlectric-conductivity; that is, the sensitivity of 
the organism to a small current of electricity. 

5. Heart-action; that is, the modifications in rate, 
rhythm, and: blood-pressure. 

6. Lung-action; that is, the modifications in the rate, 
rhythm, and completeness of respiration. 


These experiments were all made with standard psy- 
chological and anthropometrical apparatus, and under 
careful control conditions. Space forbids detailed 
description of the processes. Suffice it to say, the con- 
trol experiments were made before smoking, under ap- 
proximately similar conditions for all the subjects and 
for all the trials. The subject then smoked, for forty 
minutes, a medium-strength cigar, all subjects smoking 
the same brand of cigars in all the trials. After smok- 
ing, the test-experiments were made, again under gim- 
ilar conditions for all the subjects. These various sets 
of experiments were repeated again and again through- 
out the year, so as to give fair and accurate results 
as to the effects of smoking upon each subject. The 
following is a summary of the results :— 
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_ 1. Reaction-time: The reaction- time tests were 
taken in thousandths of a second. For reactions to the 
stimulus of sight, all the subjects reacted more slowly 
after smoking, the range being from twenty-thou- 
sandths to seventy-thousandths of a second slower. 
For hearing, the reaction after smoking was also 
slower, the range being from forty-thousandths to 
ninety-thousandths. . Similar results were shown for 
bodily contact, the rates being from twenty-thou- 
sandths to one hundred-thousandths slower. Thus the 
effect of smoking one cigar for forty minutes upon this 
group of men was uniformly to make their minds 
slower in perceiving, thinking, and acting in response 
to a stimulus of sight, hearing, or touch. There was no 
significant difference among non-smokers, occasional 
smokers, or hard smokers. The effect of the tobacco 
upon the mental processes seemed to be fairly constant 
and independent of the habits of the subjects. 

2. Motor - codrdination. The motor - codrdination 
tests involved estimates of speed and accuracy. The 
speed was measured by the number of taps the subject 


made on a metal disc, in an electric circuit, and the . 


accuracy was measured by the number of times the sub- 
ject missed the mark in tapping. In all cases, the 
speed’ of tapping was reduced, the range being from 
one tap per minute to twenty-nine taps per minute 
slower. In accuracy, the number of errors was in- 
creased from five to eighteen per minute. Thus, vol- 
untary hand-control was uniformly affected in these 
subjects by smoking, and here again there was no 


perceptible differences among the different classes of. 


smokers. 

3. Hand-steadiness. The hand-steadiness tests .in- 
volved ability of the subject to keep from touching a 
metal rod in passing a stylus between several pairs of 
rods at graduated distances. The subjects uniformly 
showed a decrease of hand-steadiness, ranging from 
an average of but one error up to seventeen errors” in 
the different trials. 

4. Blectric-conductivity. This test is a new and 
somewhat problematic attempt to get at the effect of 
tobacco upon the more intimate nervous processes. It 
is based upon the observation of Dr. Charles S. Sher- 
rington that nicotine paralyzes the delicate nervous 
processes of the neurones and so prevents the normal 
synopses from taking place when stimuli pass through 
the neurones. The facts revealed in our experiments, 
at any rate, show. that the conductivity to small cur- 
rents of electricity is reduced uniformly in all our sub 
jects, after smoking. Stated in terms of electrical 
measurement, this reduction amounted to from one 
milliampere to three milliamperes, or from approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent. to forty per cent. 

5. Heart-action. This test involved standard sphyg- 
mographic tracings which revealed rate, rhythm, and 
arterial resistance. The rate of heart- action’ was in- 
creased after smoking, in all cases, the range being 
from one to seventeen beats. The rhythm was usually 
affected, in some cases notably, the rate of beat fluc- 
tuating in the course of trials covering but six seconds, 


the length of time required for a sphygmographic trac. 


ing. The arterial tension was uniformly increased, 
as ‘shown by the tendency of elie curve to pores as the 
tracing proceeded. 

6. Lung-action. The lung capacity of all the sub- 


jects was affected adversely “by smoking a cigar. Esti- 


mated in terms of cubic inches, the volume of lung: 
capacity was reduced from one to six cubie inches in 
the various subjects, showing that tobacco must either 
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weaken the neuromuscular control of the lungs or in- 
hibit the normal action of the air-cells, or both. 
These experiments proved to the investigators con- 


-clusively that the effects of ordinary every-day smok- 


ing of cigars upon the minds and bodies of men are at 
least open to grave question. The mind is certainly 
retarded in the fundamental processes of perceiving 
quickly, thinking ‘promptly and accurately, and acting 
speedily. The popular impression that tobacco facili- 
tates thinking is probably a subjective illusion, very 
natural and very understandable under the circum- 
stances. Delicate hand-control is made quite impos- 
sible by the effects of tobacco, which explains why ex- 
pert mechanics, surgeons, etc., are everywhere putting 
a ban upon smoking wherever high technical skill is 
required. The nervous system would seem to be made 
less responsive and sensitive, in general, by the use of 
tobacco, and probably, in the case of long-continued 
use, may become more or less impaired structurally. 
The heart and lungs function less perfectly under the 
influence of tobacco, and all the vital processes must be 
correspondingly affected. 


(To be concluded) 


Six Months in the Interior of Germany 


The questions on everybody's lips are here an- 
‘swered by one who ought to know 


FRANK W. PRATT 


Captain in the American Red Cross, and. Minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va. 


\ X J HEN the Allies decided that it was unwise 
s to allow the Russian prisoners held in German 
prison camps to return to Russia because of 
the chaotic conditions there and the danger of many 
of these prisoners joining the Bolshevik army, the 
American Red Cross was appointed by the Inter-allied 
Commission to distribute food furnished by the Allies 
for these prisoners. The German Government con- 
tinued, however, to furnish bread and a certain amount 
of vegetables. , 
After six months’ work in England I was trans- 


ferred to the German Commission of the American’ 


Red Cross under the efficient command of Lieut.-Col. 
Carl Taylor. We left Paris, about forty officers and 
men, by special train made up of passenger and freight 
cars, arriving in Berlin the middle of February, 1919, 
being among the very first to reach the city after the 
armistice. 

-Since my return from the interior of Germany I 
am frequently asked regarding the conditions I found 
there during my six months’ stay. These questions 
are usually very similar in character. 

First, “Do the Germans know they are beaten?” To 
one who has lived in the interior of Germany and 
come in close contact with the people for any length 
of time this seems like a very foolish question. The 
whole atmosphere is filled with the consciousness of 
defeat. It colors the daily outlook of the people. Dur- 
ing my whole stay in Germany I never came in con- 
tact with any one who claimed the nation was not 


- defeated. It is generally recognized without even 


saying so. During the days of uncertainty and dis- 
cussion as to.the acceptance of the peace treaty those 
who opposed the acceptance declared : “Conditions can- 
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not be any worse than they are now. Let the Allies 
come in and take the country” ; while those who favored 
the acceptance of the treaty—the great majority— 


said: “What-else is there to do? We must accept it.” 


Another question I am frequently asked is, “Were 
they really hungry?” Yes, they were very hungry. 
Great masses of the people had been poorly nourished 
for months. When our.chief stenographer first came 
to work for us she could only work part of the day 
because of weakness and faintness. We found that 
for weeks at a time her family had only been able 
to get turnips to eat. Butter went as high as seven 
dollars a pound and tea to twenty-five dollars. Horse 
meat was a delicacy which sold for a dollar or two a 
pound. We ate it ourselves in one of the best hotels. 
If people wanted to keep their cats, I was told, in some 
sections it was not wise to let them stray from home. 
When I say that the people were hungry and under- 
nourished I am speaking of the people as a whole. 
The most expensive hotels often had ways of getting 
food which the private individual had not, even though 
he were wealthy. The Allies know by this time, I think, 
that the blockade was very effective, and played a 
very important part in winning the war. 

Another question I am asked is, “What do they 
think of the Kaiser?’ I had not been long in Ger- 
many before I discovered that the Kaiser was no 
favorite. When I asked why, I was told that the 
chief reason was that he had fled. If he had stayed 
with his people his chances of popularity would have 
been vastly improved. Of course the Kaiser had his 
friends among the aristocratic party, but they were 
very rare among the people generally. I was sur- 
prised at the disgust with which they looked upon 
his intellectual abilities. I have even heard him called 
“a fool.” As a rule, however, he was disregarded and 
forgotten as a part of past history. But this was 
changed when the treaty came out declaring he should 
be tried. Then an unexpected loyalty was awakened. 
Report even said that the Kaiser himself began to 
brighten up and show more interest in life as there 
was a prospect of his being once more in the centre 
of the stage. : 

Another question, “Is the republic a pretence?” We 
must remember that since 1848 there have always been 
Germans who have believed in a free Germany. They 
had no opportunity because of the hold which military 
autocracy and commercial success had upon the coun- 
try. Now, with the downfall of militarism and the 
collapse of commercial supremacy which the war has 
brought upon the nation the republic seems to have 
come to stay. One of the greatest drawbacks to its 
continuance will be the general aloofness of the people 
from the affairs of government. The people generally 
do not seem to be naturally interested in political 
matters. For years they have left the running of 
the government to others and even now they seem to 
have small concern with political matters. Whether 
the people themselves can be brought to have a feeling 
of responsibility for their national affairs remains to 
be seen. Yet one felt as one lived in Germany that 
the republic was a serious attempt in line with the 
spirit of freedom which failed in ’48. The colors of 
the revolution of ’48 have been adopted by the re- 
public and they now fly from the public buildings, The 
government is continually accused throughout Ger- 
many of being weak, and yet it has succeeded in 
putting down the revolutions of the extreme Spar- 
ticists. 
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Another question, “Ts militarism dead?” For a per- 
son who has not lived in Germany it is hard to realize 
the collapse of the old military system. One cannot 
help being aware that the old military system is dead 
and that the people are glad that it is. For months 
there was no saluting of officers by privates. The 
officers were not allowed to wear their old insignia 
of rank. Recently, with the organization of the new 
volunteer army, saluting has come back and the offi- 
cers have indications of rank. 

Among the rank and file of the people the cine 
away of the old régime of extreme militarism and 
autocracy helps to reconcile them to defeat. In fact, 
I had an intelligent man say to me: “Of course a great 
many of us realize that it would have been a bad thing 
for the people of Germany if Germany had won this 
war. Militarism was bad enough before, but if we 
had won this war it would have been stronger than 
ever. Every boy would have been born with a military 
officer over him.” 

One cannot live in Germany at this time without 
feeling that the great achievement of the war was the 
defeat of militarism,—a militarism which had adopted 
the worst methods of cruelty and brutality, which will 
‘ be looked upon for years to come as the climax of the 
military motive as it developed, regardless of moral 
and spiritual ideals, along materialistic lines, threaten- 
ing as it grew the great basic principles of justice, 
liberty, and humanity. 

One more question is continually asked, “What is 
the general spirit of the German people?” A short 
time ago the British Government issued a British 
White Paper which was the report of an official com- 
mittee upon food conditions in Germany. I quote from 
a résumé of this report made by the London Daily 
Mail :— 

“The report describes Remnnny as a broken nation, 
both in body and spirit, and says that a long time 
must elapse before the efficiency of the people is re- 
stored owing to the semi-starvation of the war. Under- 
feeding has caused not only inefficiency in work and 
a diminution in output, but has also had a marked 


effect on the mentality of the people, who are listless, 


apathetic, and hopeless, and have lost their respect for 
the laws. 

“Among the lower and middle classes the chief de- 
fect noted was the general apathy, listlessness, and 
hopelessness. Among the leading men the mental and 
moral prostration was the most striking. They seem 
hopeless and despairing of any future for themselves 
or their country. This hopelessness was more striking 
than any resentment, and is in marked contrast to 
their overbearing self-confidence before the war.” 

One who has spent some time in Germany, close to 
the people themselves, will, I think, recognize the 
words of this English report as a fair statement of the 
general spirit of the Germany of to-day. I met with 
very little of the spirit of resentment. I hardly know 
why, unless because of the general aloofness of the 
people from government affairs. The spirit of discour- 
agement was, however, present everywhere. The great- 
est burden of taxation in the history of the world, the 
disadvantage in obtaining raw material because of the 
bad rate of exchange, the expected scarcity of coal 
during the coming winter, the unsettled condition of 
labor and political affairs, all combine to make the 
outlook for Germany anything but bright, and the 
people realize this. Whether they realize yet that 
they have caused their own undoing is another question. 
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Over the Hills 
CATHERINE PARMENTER > 


Before me, high and low, and broad and long, . 

Stretch o’er the land the wild New Hampshire hills. 
Bravely they stand,—stanch, true, and firm and strong; 
Like sentinels their task they well fulfil. 


And o’er Franconia’ s “mighty mountain pass, 
A granite face has kept guard all the years. 
Clear-cut and bold, its profile stands aloft 
Unscathed, untouched by human smiles or tears. 


Over these woodland hills, as night draws near, 

A faintly rosy glow begihs to fall: 

Then, far away,—like some clear, rippling brook,— 
Comes soft and sweet a thrush’s Silvery call. 


Hobnobbing with Herons 


A vivid story of a visit to a colony of these unusual 
birds, and many other observations of their 
carious habits, by a nature lover 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


Ward would say. They have many of the 
characteristics of an overgrown boy,—big feet, 
long, spindling legs, prodigious appetites, and a pro- 
pensity to go poking about into all sorts of places. 
At a very early age I became the friend and boon com- 
panion of one of these interesting creatures. Some boy 
vandal had robbed a great blue heron’s nest in a swamp. 
For the princely sum of twenty-five cents (a sum not so 
easy to negotiate in those days) I purchased and be- 
came the proud owner of one of the callow young. The 
little fellow was still so immature as to be wholly de- 
pendent on others for his daily bread. But I gladly 
It was a case of 
“where fools rush in.” Immediately I found myself 
“up against it,” good and hard. 
The first thing that impressed me was his insatiable 
appetite. In fact, he seemed to be all appetite. As 
far as I could see, that never took a vacation. 


“Hives ARE AMUSIN’ cusses,” as Artemus 


all day Saturday, I was dragging the brooks with a 
net and beating the pools with hook and line for fish 
and tadpoles. They all disappeared in rapid succes- 


sion down his capacious gullet and still he would » 


stand and look expectantly at his long-suffering master 
and willing slave and, like Oliver Twist, hold out his 
plate for “more.” Possibly he had a limit. If so, he 
never reached it. I used to stand and ‘watch the 
“pollywogs” go down his long neck, bulging it out as 
they descended, and wish that I had such a neck, espe- 
cially at Thanksgiving and Christmas. It muse taste 
good a long time. 

The creature grew amazingly. He shot up faster 
than any growing boy, until he was as tall as his 
master. When he saw me coming he would utter the 


most comical croaks and “quocks,” half running, half . 


flying, to meet-his pal. Well he knew that there was 


always something for him. When full-grown, he stood 
four feet high in his stocking feet,—a great, graceful, f 


Before 
. School in the morning and after school at night, and 


slaty-blue bird, with javelin-like beak, bright, inquisi- — 


tive eyes, abnormally long neck, legs, and. toes, and — 
For a while we were in- 


prodigiously great wings. — 
He would follow everywhere, like ma out 
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the boy, it was one of the sights of the city. Alas! In 
the boy’s temporary absence his friend disappeared, 


how, the lad never knew,—whether stolen, or killed by 


some vandal, or disposed of by an unsympathetic 
But. the boy 
sincerely mourned for his feathered friend and has 
ever since cherished a warm affection for the whole 
heron tribe. © 

The great blue heron is truly a majestic bird, 
whether in flight, with his long neck looped into a 


- double curve and his stilt-like legs trailing far behind, 


or sitting quietly alert on the dead branch of some 
blasted stub upon the river-bank, or stalking gingerly 
along the edge of the pond, searching for frogs and 
fishes for his hungry brood in the great pine in the 
swamp. He breeds locally throughout, the United 
States and Canada, usually in colonies, but sometimes, 
when persecuted, in single pairs. Adult birds are 
adorned with long plumes on head and breast, giving 
them a decidedly distinguished appearance, like the 
knights of old. 


Near the End of the Nesting Season 


Ever since my boyhood experience, I had longed to 
visit a colony of herons. So when I was told of a 


great blue heronry in the town of Stoddard, N.H., I 


lost no time in visiting the place. The location was a 
picturesque one,—a rocky hillside, about half a mile 
from a large pond. On this secluded hillside grew 
numerous huge, tall beeches, surrounded by thick, moist 
woods. The nests were large platforms of sticks, about 
four feet in diameter, rudely but strongly built, and. 
securely anchored in the crotches. All were in the 
very tops of the trees, fully fifty or sixty feet from the 


ground. Many trees held more than one nest, and one. 


actually contained four great platforms. Some time 
before we reached the nesting-ground we were made 
aware of their presence by their goblin-like “quocks” 
and gutteral cries. Down on the ground, beneath the 
nests, it was not exactly a pleasant place. Herons are 
far from being cleanly birds. 

It was the seventeenth of July and near the end 
of the nesting season. Full grown young were standing 
about on the nests and contiguous branches. One adult, 
however, was noted sitting close on the nest, evidently 
brooding eggs or newly hatched young. Perhaps some- 
thing had happened to her first brood and she was 
making another attempt. There were young in every 
stage of development, but most of the occupants of 
the thirty nests were nearly ready for flight. They 


sat quietly, with dignified mien, until the parents ap- 
peared with food. Then there was a wild scramble, 
‘accompanied by loud cries and vigorous pushing and 
jostling, each striving to secure the lion’s share. I 
thought of my old pet of bygone days and my heart 
went out to them and wished them all sorts of good 
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} her little lamb. When boy and bird appeared upon 
the streets, both long-legged, big-footed, and utterly 
irresponsible, the bird stalking along one step behind 


in fullest measure. 
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found good picking and would haunt the place as long 
as a heron remained. But he must have a strong 
stomach! ; 

Related to the great blue herons are the black- 
crowned night herons. Just half as tall as their big 
cousins, they are striking birds, nevertheless. About 


five miles from my home, and just over the state line 


from New Hampshire in Massachusetts, in the town of 
Tyngsboro, a colony of these birds has been established - 
for many years. My first friendly visit was an event 
never to be forgotten. From afar the herons heralded 
their whereabouts by loud “quocks.” As we approached, 
another sound became audible, a continuous “ticking,” 
similar to that produced by several scores of tall old 
“orandfather’s clocks” all going in unison. It was the 
chattering of the young. On the tree-tops sat senti- 
nels, which greeted us with loud squawks of disap- 
proval, giving the alarm to the whole colony. Soon 
hundreds of the big birds were flying about and above 
us, peering down upon us with bright, angry, protest- 
ing eyes. It was well we had worn our old clothes. 
The nests were located about fifty feet from the ground, 
in the forks of great pines. We estimated fully a 
hundred and fifty occupied nests. It was a big colony, 
—a regular heron metropolis. The ground was whit- 
ened with the droppings. But the herons knew noth- 
ing, cared nothing, for conditions below. Far above, 
in the green tree-tops, where they lived their wild, free 
lives, all was clean and fresh and wholesome. Bits 
of fish and frogs and crayfish scattered about, partly 
digested, told of the food given the young. Herons 
feed their nestlings on predigested, regurgitated food 
gleaned from the brooks and ponds. Fragments of 
pale bluish-green, chalky-coated shells were scattered . 
about. It was easy to see that it was a very large 
community. ‘ 


Well Done, Old Fellow! Long Life to You! 


We climbed an enormous pine until we were up 
above the rude platform-nests, fully seventy-five feet 
from the ground. It was a hot July day, but up there 
in the tree-top, with a cool breeze fanning us, we were 
delightfully comfortable. We enjoyed every moment 
of our visit. Certainly the little herons could not 
have had finer cradle-houses, up there in the tall tree- 
tops, swaying gently to and fro in the breeze. I thought 
of the old nursery rhyme,— 

“Rock-a-bye, baby, on a tree-top; 
When the wind blows, the eradle will rock.” 
But the bough never breaks and the cradle does not 
fall. As much cannot be said for the babies, however. 
They leave the nest at an astonishing early age and 
wander freely about over the branches and even from 
tree to tree. Being inexperienced, accidents are fre- 
quent, and sometimes fatal. On a subsequent visit 
I saw a young heron lose his balance and topple over, 
but catch himself just in the nick of time by his chin, 
clinging desperately by his long toes. He reminded 
me of a boy “chinning” the bar in a gymnasium. Des- 
perately he struggled to pull himself to safety. My 
heart went out to him. He had my “mental help” 
There he hung, fifty feet in air, by 
only his chin and his toes. At last, with a mighty effort 
and a sharp brace at the muscles, he pulled himself to 
safety. Well done, old fellow! Long life and a gray 
old age to you! You are made of the stuff that will 
never say die. Thanks for the useful lesson you have 
taught. 

In former days, many thoughtless men and boys were 
addicted to the cruel “sport” of shooting herons. Now 
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such brutal destruction is prohibited by law. The 
herons were the original fishermen of our land. Their 
ancestors fished our ponds and streams long before 
our ancestors came to this continent. They possess 
vested rights that should be respected. For my part, 
when I go fishing I like to see the heron at his fishing, 
too, stalking alongshore on his ridiculously long stilts, 
busy at his task. I like to hear the loud rattle of the 
kingfisher and see him plunge for his prey. I like to 
watch the osprey, that incomparable angler, soaring 
in majestic circles far aloft, then shooting like an arrow 
downward into the lake, to appear a moment later 
with strong-flapping wings and in a smother of foam, 
clutching a great chub in his talons. If I can see 
these things I have gained something better than any 
fish I may secure on my hook. I have seen some of 
Nature’s children in their native haunts, pursuing 
their life-work, and I go home content, filled with satis- 
fying thoughts. I have hung a few more pictures on 
memory’s wall. 


The Soldier Speaks for Himself 


Conclusion of the extraordinarily clear-headed and well- 
written opinions of soldier-essayists, espe- 
cially selected for The Register 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 
i 


Wuat France TauGur 


HIRE is some criticism in the essays of the French 
people, of high prices, of dirty courtyards, of dif- 
ferences in morals, in social customs. The danger 

is recognized that they may say so much about these 

differences that ill-feeling may be created between the 
two nations. Newton 8. Bement of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
gives warning that the returning soldier has a double 
responsibility, “First to America; second to France. 

Each must interpret the other in the light of his aims 

and ideals. As for which really lives the more wortb- 

while life, that question is for the individual to answer 
when he will have arrived at its end. Meantime it is 
the duty of the homecoming A. E. F. to render to 

America that information which will permit our allies 

to be appreciated as a people. Therein grow the only 

true and lasting friendships between nations.” 
There is evidence to show that the American soldier 
does appreciate the French people and has learned 
much from them. Good roads, more attention to public 
safety, conservation, intensive farming, better cooking, 
more attractive villages and cities, are among the use- 
ful lessons learned. “The things he has seen have left 
their mark. If of the agricultural bent, the Yank is 
returning home with a new idea about that half-acre 
strip which since his birth has yielded little save a 
crop of mullein-weed and cockle-burr. And he knows 
now what berry-vines and certain small vegetables will 
do on a stony hillside facing the creek once the stones 
are removed and the earth properly manured. For 
he has seen what Jacques Bonhomme and his husky 
wife can do with a patch of soil hardly sufficient for 

a self-respecting back yard back in the States; and he 

has seen the up-and-down vineyards.” “I have learned 

a lot about farming and the like by watching these 

Frenchmen, and one good point is conservation,—the 

one great reason the foreigners are so successful in 

business back in the old U.S.A.” “Then there’s the 
matter of food,—not army chow, but the meals he ate 
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at leave-centres, or some obscure town while on con- 
voy, or travelling on one of the endless trips ani army . 
outfit is always making. It was always well cooked 
and cleverly served, no matter how little there was of 
it. So he will not be satisfied with the blotting-paper 
variety of piecrust and the fried-to-death steak which 
he took as a matter of course in his old days.” The 
soldiers “saw a system of excellent highways with ° 
an absence of grade crossings. They saw a greater 
regard for safety in railway travel. America, they will 
insist, must pay a similar respect for the safety of the 
public.” The artistic side of foreign cities made a great 
impression. “They saw beautiful monuments and 
buildings of art. They saw, in large cities, an abun- 
dance of beautiful public gardens, parks, boulevards. 
It appealed 40 their sense of civic beauty.” The same 
lesson was taught by the small towns. The soldier 
“has seen little towns in France with boxed trees 
before cafés, and always a statue of some dead digni- 
tary or other, or perhaps merely a bronze cast of a 
purely mythological character, and he wonders if they 
can’t do that sort of thing at home.” 


PROHIBITION AND WoMAN SurrraGe 


In addition to impressing them with the need of re- 
forms, which, however well known to many of us, 
seemed rather new to them, the life abroad seems to 
have strengthened certain American social ideals. Pro- 
hibition evidently is to receive the support of the re- 
turning soldier, or at least is not to meet with any 
strong opposition from hjm. Stretcher-bearer Kane, 
who scolds at Puritanism for “frowning on the joy of 
life,” does not seem to care much that at home “they 
have heaved Dionysus and his goat-footed revellers 
from the Pantheon,” though he would like some social 
substitute for the saloon. Private Jerome from New 
York City hopes the country will not go dry until his 
return, because he wishes to “tank up” on the day 
of his demobilization. “If I don’t kill the joy with 
alcohol the joy will kill me.” He also confesses, “There 
is no question about the measure being a good one as 
far as I am concerned,” which seems almost a self- 
evident proposition. Other writers give to prohibition 
more sober though less picturesque approval. 

Woman Suffrage seems likely to get the soldiers’ sup- 
port. One of the things they most boast of, in all sorts 
of English, is their superior treatment of women. 
Though “in the madness of war personal morals were 
often neglected,” the: American idealization of women 
seems to remain. “Manners we ain’t supposed to have, 
but we showed cultured Europe a few of the funda- 
mentals of a gentleman. Did you ever notice how quick 
Private Buck gave his seat to European ladies? And 
did you notice how the European men stared at him? 
This little act of chivalry, Americans giving their seats 
to Frauen and Frauleins is the talk of the Rhineland.” 
“Everywhere the American soldier has gone, since the 
first Expeditionary Force came over, Europeans have 


remarked on his attitude toward women. The pedestal 


of American womanhood will not be removed because 
of what the American enlisted man has seen in other 
countries. The Yank wants neither a beast of burden 
nor a brood mare of his women; existing conditions at 
home suit him beautifully.” “We will realize more 
than ever the exalted place which woman holds in. 


American civilization and will ever be a valiant cham- _ 
pion for her in the maintenance and enlargement of 


her rights.” “We must keep alert to equal the women 
at the polls. Our political machinery will seek reor- 
ganization and our statesmen will be broader thinkers _ 
because the purest ideal of our American nation, the 


_ 
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as soon as the storm is nicely blown over. 


American woman, shall consider her new privilege as 
a civic duty.” ' 
Tue Leacue or Nations 


' Through the essays there runs a feeling of pride that 
America, when called upon for help, did her duty. 
One soldier expresses a belief that “it is folly to under- 
take a house-cleaning of the entire world when there 
is so much to be swept from our own doorstep”; but 
others feel strongly that America’s responsibility is 
not ended with the war. “It is the men of the A. E. F. 
who must assume the initiative in convincing those wil- 
fully blind that no longer can America live to herself 
alone; no longer is the ‘splendid isolation’ she once 
boasted possible in a day when her influence has ex- 
tended into every corner of the known world, when 
every oppressed and struggling nation looks to her 
for example and help.” “A League of Nations? Yes; 
by that or any other name, a living thing in the heart 
of man, born in the minds of all free-thinking people 
from the realization that the rule of the world by one 


. tongue, one creed, or one nation was never meant to 


be.” Private. L. D. Henderson of West Liberty states: 
“The doughboys are strong for it. Every one left 
asleep in Europe is a spokesman in its behalf. They 
don’t understand all the technicalities of the League 
or of the peace settlement, neither do the folks at 
home. The multiplicity of problems arising out of the 
very completeness of our victory makes it a matter 
for experts to deal with, and they are thankful for a 
few statesmen who could put the last part of the pro- 
gramme across while the army lay comfortably by the 
Rhine. They recognize in the series of compromises 
material for future controversy. They do not think the 
plan is perfect, but, knowing that it has a rough road 
to travel, they intend to see that it gets a square deal.” 
They will say to the new democratic Europe they leave 
behind, “In the fight for justice and democracy we 
triumphed together by the Will to Conquer, lose not 
the forward vision, and gladly will we go with you to 
triumph in peace by the Will to Agree.” 


IMMIGRATION 


The difficulty of assimilating peoples from all the 
corners of the earth seems to trouble the soldier. The 
result is a feeling that immigration and naturalization 
laws should be stiffened. “Having lived in Europe, 
being given an opportunity to compare the conditions 
of life in his own country with those of two, in some 
cases three or four foreign nations, there has come 
to him the realization of the preciousness of American 
citizenship, and he will be the last to wish it fouled 
by the backwash of Europe’s dissatisfied peoples. The 
circle about the stove under the leaky barrack-roof 


has expressed itself quite clearly on the immigration 


problem more than once since last November. There 
now exists the feeling that the equal rights of America 
must not be handed to any and all, regardless of char- 


acter and fitness, who after a too brief residence ex- 


press a desire to share in America’s benefits.” “First, 
America for Americans. Aren’t we about old enough 
to cast aside our childhood toy, the famous ‘melting- 
pot,’ and give its contents a chance to solidify? Again, 
what about our hyphenated Americans? Yes, plenty 
of them have destroyed the hyphen forever; but there 
are still enough who have simply laid it away in cold 
storage, and the hyphen will come out, of cold storage 
Stop immi- 
gration for a couple of generations, and the causes for 


— such conditions will die a natural death.” 
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A Home or His Own’ - 


One of the doughboys, quartered in the loft of a 
stable, who faked an excuse to remain in for an even- 
ing, and pretended to “hit the hay” early, in order 
that he might be alone to collect and write down his 
thoughts, ends his essay in this abrupt fashion: “Yeh! 
here comes the gang up the ladder. I better pull my 
head under the covers and go to sleep. If I say any- 
thing more about home to those guys, there will be a 
hob-nail barrage ‘Toot Sweet.’” The reviewer of the 
thirty essays shares the soldier’s fear as to what will 
happen if the list of quotations be continued much 
longer. Yet this review would not be complete unless. 
it included the account given by Private J. B. Lee of 
Norman, Okla., who won the second prize, of one of 
the most characteristic feelings of the returning soldier, 
his intense longing for a little home of his own: “What 
soldier, at some time, has not crawled into his bunk | 
and pulled the blanket over his head only to lie wide 
awake and dream rosy dreams of the future? In the 
recreation-rooms the magazine pages that have pictures 
of cosey corners and neat little bungalows are thumbed 
and torn to tatters. Does that not hint as to the 
general trend of the A. E. F. mind? In the rain 
and chill of the winter months the soldier warmed 
himself with thoughts like these: He pictures himself 
sitting in a comfortable chair before a cheerful fireplace 
where the blaze curled up the chimney and the shadows 
danced on the floor, a bayonet, a mess-kit, a shell, a 
helmet over the mantelpiece, and an inquisitive little 
boy upon his knee begging to be told the story of the 
Great World War. He pictures a woman singing at 
the piano, and a kitchen with ‘beaucoup eats,’ a kitchen 
where corn-willie and hardtack should not enter. 
Whether we admit it or not, we all alike have dreamed 
that same dream. It is the propeller of our lives. It 
was the dream that made me proud to come to France. 
It was going over that dream that shortened many a 
lonely hour on guard. It was that dream that turned 
our faces back toward the West the day the armistice 
was signed; and we will make our dreams come true.” 


YoutH Can Br Trustep 


The experience of the soldiers in France seems clear 
about social problems. They took with them to France 
the democratic ideals common to American youth: 
dislike of caste, distrust of custom and tradition, hatred 
of injustice, a longing for the.square deal for all op- 
pressed ; and these ideals were strengthened by the war. 
The special Amefican ideal of prohibition and the 
American exaltation of women were also strengthened 
by their foreign life. The army taught them the social 
value of two things,—the value of health and sanitation, 
and the value of education. The.French people taught 
them the value of good roads, conservation, intensive 
farming, regard for public safety, better cooking, more 
artistic villages and cities. The military spirit, either 
in the form of Prussianism or camouflaged as “uni- 
versal military training,” they heartily dislike; but 
they are still more opposed to extreme radicalism, to 
the Bolshevik spirit of lawlessness, and to the red flag. 
Made intensely self-conscious by their experiences away 
from home, and taught the power which comes through 
unselfish co-operation, they intend to make what they 
have dreamed of, and what they have learned, into a 
programme of political and social reform. If they 
can carry through such a programme, rooted in the 
generous impulses of youth and disciplined by the ex- 
perience of war, the future of America is indeed safe 
in their hands. 
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The Struggle for Sex Decency 


What a brave and remarkable group of women accomplished 
under the “‘Y’’ in the Great War and after 


ALBERT C. -_DIEFFENBACH 


ONDON. The Strand had settled down to its mid- 
| night quiet. There were soldiers straggling 
here and there, some of them drunk, and women 
of the street moving noiselessly but stealthily in their 
quest of shame. One of them accosted a colonel of a 
Canadian regiment, who stood lonely and aimless on 
the edge of the sidewalk in front of the Grand Palace 
Hotel. They were about to move away together, when 
another woman, middle-aged and robust, approached 
the departing ones. She wore a uniform not unlike 
the trim outfit of women welfare war-workers, with a 
peaked hat like that of an American soldier. 

“Good evening,” she said, addressing them both; and 
then turning to the man, “Please tell me what time 
1b: 18:7, 

The officer saluted. He recognized the woman by 
her hat. She was a New Zealander. That meant 
something. Whatever the lack of good-feeling may 
have been between the English Tommy and his cousin, 
from Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, among them- 
selves the colonials had a strong bond of kinship that 
as a show of pride in democracy was exhilarating, not 
to say at times vigorously demonstrative. 

“Tt is ten minutes after one, madam,” politely replied 
the colonel. The procuring woman had already been 
engaged in conversation with another “NZ” woman in 
uniform. But the interest was centred in the fighting 
man on leave. “Now, you do not know this person,” 
said the strong motherly New Zealander, when the 
officer, with a characteristic defensive remark that he 
did know her, ill concealed his untruthfulness.- “You 
are the eighth man she has accosted since she passed 
Wellington Street. [This distance is about two of our 
city blocks.] I am sure you will come to your senses,” 
she added kindly, “when you think of your mother. 
Are you married? Have you a family? What if they 
knew ?” 

The colonel, a man about forty years of age, well set 
up, clean-looking, a good countenance, broke down 
completely, hiding his face in his hands. He cried in 
great grief, and poured out his gratitude to Mrs. F. 
McHugh, leader of the International Street Patrol. 
He would write to her, -he said, for he was going back 
to the trenches the next morning. But Mrs. McHugh 
never heard from him. He probably lies “in Flanders’ 
fields where poppies grow,” one among the immortal 
host whose dust is mingled with the sacred earth from 
whence it came. € 

Night after night the highways of the mighty old 
city -were patrolled by the brave and tireless women of 
this heroic service. It was, I believe, the one new 
thing in welfare work in behalf of soldiers, and I 
Should say the most significant thing. Heaven is wit- 
ness that it was needed. For reeking immorality, 
parading without interference from the city police or 
other authorities, London is among the world’s un- 
speakable infamies. Let Paris not claim any greater 
distinction. | ee 

The women, it seemed to me, from this robustly suc- 
cessful experiment of the I. 8. P., were entering upon 
a variety of social service which every considerable city 
in the world has great need. of. The struggle for sex 
decency, like the struggle for sobriety, must win be- 
cause it is a natural, normal expectation that chastity 
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be the rule.in the world. Now it is the exception. As | 
the world of nations has hitherto been organized for 
war as its supposedly necessary business, but is now 
organizing for peace as its normal career, so must the 
mothers of men take on this tremendous task of edu- 
cating and leading the mind of children and youth 
out of the old infamous practice into the new. Chastity 
is the only right and safe thing. 

One official army prophylactic station in London— 
only one of hundreds of such places set up wherever 
soldiers were—treated two hundred and fifty thou- — 
sand cases, I was credibly informed, in ‘eighteen © 
months. The prevalence of these places was one reason 
why the idea was not long a-borning in Mrs. McHugh’s 
mind, that something must be done. The unspeakable, 
horrible diseases were another reason. Who better 
than she could do it? The mother of five sons, all 
fighting men, one of whom gave his life,—a sapper 
with the New Zealand forces, whose body lies in 
Estairs, France,—she was not to be charged with senti- 
mentalism; owner and director of a private hospital 
in Manai Taranaki, N.Z., they could not say she did .- 
not understand the physical dangers involved; a per- 
son of singularly fine force of character, mature, with 
a large physique and radiant health, quiet, systematic, 
democratic as only people can be who come from her 
country, she commanded attention and respect. Beside 
her continually was her countrywoman, Miss. Adelaide 
Ballantine. They were long together. 

Mrs. McHugh and Miss Ballantine had been working 
as nurses in Cairo. They had gone out with New 
Zealand associates in 1915. The evacuation came late 
in 1916, and there was only canteen work for them 
in Egypt. They obtained transfers to England, and 
came to Codford, where they enlisted under the 
Y. M. C. A. The camp at Codford was maintained for 
venereal disease. From private soldiers to major- 


generals the men had come under the loathsome pen- 


One Year’s Record in the Street Patrol 
Statistical Returns for the Period ending April 26, 1919 


T’l for yr. 
April April to April 
Number of inquiries made of soldiers “48 1919 26, 1919 

BEETS SW OWNED) stoic o\n:0is1e ace e1ete saree ale aie 67 4,800 30,340 
Number personally conducted........ 84 ~ 5,329 35,180 
Number for whom lodgings have been . 

OULEL 30 285 Ot vasa nicole alee tere anette mee 6 7,410 49,390 
Number specially dealt with by Street ‘ 

PUGT OL hse) s)s 0 'e0 is iv.¢ a .areiepaieletanesar einen 182 , 5,257 ~ 338,193 
Number sent to lodgings by car....... — 5,596 44,983 
Girls appealed to....... oP eiaievaishae «ales 18 1,264 6,007 
Girls separated from men........... os 4169 Fee 
Girls for whom beds have been found. — 378 = 1,451 


Mrs. McHugh says: “While the figures will show the 
growth of the work, the above is not a complete record for 
the twelve months, because of the impossibility of ali mem- 
bers to keep an exact return of their work. This is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at when one thinks of the strenuous 
nature of the work. These women patrol the streets until 
2 A.M., Shirking nothing, and becoming so absorbed in the 
seriousness of the work that statistics are often forgotten. | 
From two: patrols the number. has been increased to thirty. 
The figures above show the results of the increase.” | 


alty. -It was a terrible place. The total population of 
it ran into thousands. One day when Brig.-Gen: 
George S. Richardson, of headquarters, New Zealand 
Expeditionary Forces, paid an official visit, Mrs. 
McHugh had an interview with him. He gave his per- 
mission to her and Miss Ballantine to go to London, — 
as they desired, to learn the conditions there, and, 
from advices and counsels with the soldiers, to report. — 
what might be done. That was early in March, 1918. 


* 


- in apostolic fashion. 
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The al was dereanicly sceptical of any “good what- 
ever. 
throughout ‘the world toward moral improvement. If 


That, of course, is the typical army attitude 


the reader doesn’t believe it, let him ask any of our 
soldiers. But the general, like many an officer, was a 
good man; and when at the end of the month the 
women reported what they had seen, heard, and done, 
he replied :— 

- I am very pleased with the results of your work, which 
have far exceeded my anticipations. If only one man per 
week can be saved, your efforts would be justified. I would 
rather spend £1,000 on moral methods of dealing with V. D. 
than £1 on preventive methods; but unfortunately we have 
to adopt both methods. 

I want to praise the high adventurous spirit of re 
ligion. It was the Y. M. C. A. again which dared a 
new enterprise, against the rankest prejudice. Secre- 
tary Hughes of the “NZ” “Y” believed in it, and sug- 
gested that it be incorporated in the “Y” auxiliary, 
the International Hospitality League. -That explains 
how American women as well as English women, in 
-addition to the colonials, enlisted in the work. It was 
one of the clever arrangements of their patrol that a 
woman from let us say New Zealand would take to 
the street with a woman from America, a woman 
from Canada with a woman from Australia. That 
broadened their spirit. They always worked by twos, 
The plan of women of different 
countries working together was advantageous also 
because it made it easier for them to reach the various 
soldiers. They would pay peculiar attention, indeed 
almost reverence, to a woman from their own country! 
She was from home, she spoke their language, she 
might know intimately the places where they lived! 
So night after night the great-souled women went 
about their ministry of restraining and guiding and 
sheltering, in sum, mothering these fellows, young, 


and mature, and middle-aged. 


“Only a woman can do it,” one heard repeatedly. It 
is true. Men respond with remarkable promptness 
and candor, and the invariable appeal to a mother’s 
love, a sister’s honor, a sweetheart’s devotion, far over- 
seas, melted them and subdued their desire. Moreover, 
these soldiers were always solicitous of the treatment 
of their companions. Down in the slough of it. they 
were chivalric. The separation of the two was the 
first object, and then a sure clean place for the night, 
in many cases for the girl as well as for the man. 
Adequate provision was always in hand for the needs. 
That in itself would make an interesting story. Of 
course, the work on the whole was only remedial and 
temporary, but it is certain that every boy will re- 
member the protection and efficacious solicitude he 
received as surely as he remembers his mother. Of 
the unhappy women it is the rather melancholy report 
that once set out on their debasing exploit, they be- 
come more difficult than men. That is not because a 
woman is less capable of restoration than a man; 
far from it. It is due to the accursed hostility she 
suffers, especially from her respectable but very cruel 
sisters. ae 

Miss Annie Robinson, an admirable Don woman 


_ who had had much experience as a city official working 


among the slum people, told me one night, while she 
was trying to keep a “mellow” Australian soldier from 
passing beyond the mark of approved conviviality, 
in the pleasant little hut in Trafalgar Square, about 


the street women as she had learned their several” 


~ 


varieties and their operations. 
there is the professional prostitute, ranging from 
two to thirty-five years of age, and running the 
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gamut in appearance, being sometimes of great at- 


“tractiveness, a high-priced frequenter of the promenades 


in the theatres which is another despicable custom ; 
London ought to blush for it and then abolish it. She 
is hard, proud in her way, and it takes straight talk 
to separate her from her victim. She is the harlot of 
the heart. The second variety is the young girl who 
goes about it as a livelihood, as a paying proposition. 
She has been well paid, it may be, in munitions 
work, and being out of a job, fond of gayety, free 
from the restraint of her father who is in service, 
she pays for her inexperience and abandon a terrific 
toll in venereal disease. The infection is very high 
in this gr oup. Another numerous and especially piti- 
ful variety is the married woman whose husband is 
away in the war or other service, who makes her home 
her headquarters. Not infrequently she is the mother 
of children. In the hard times she pleads—with how | 
much virtue I cannot tell—that her allowance from 
the Government is not enough. Then there is the 
woman one might describe as the regular mistress 
of each of several men as they take their leaves in 
London at different times. A fifth variety consists 
of girls on the verge of a life of prostitution. They are 
young, of course, and come to the brink from a great 
number of causes. It is they whom the patrol women 
sought especially. Clubs were organized, work found, 
and personal interest continued in many of them with 
good results. Finally, as creatures of the new day, 
there is the variety which believes in the single stand- 
ard of morals for men and w and that standard 
the evil one. They want to take their fling. They are 
the feminists in the field of unchastity. Of course 
there is. much more of this attitude than good people 
suspect among well-to-do, fashionable, and quite in- 
telligent persons here in America as well as abroad. 


They Will Pay, and Pay, and Pay 


What I saw in France, Germany, and England was 
enough to fix me once and for all on this sex business 
and war. It ran wild. London was only a little more 
offensive than Paris. In the latter city they opened 
prophylactic stations wholesale, and away the soldiers 
went,—our American officers in quite shocking numbers 
were as guilty as the men in the ranks. Some observant 
ones said they were worse. It was the vilest thing in 
the whole war. The duty that our army leaders must 
learn is that they have an obligation to the men which 
goes beyond their training for killing other men in 
battle. They have got to teach them to be decent,— 
give them such physical and mental employment as will 
make decency a quite normal accomplishment. More- 
over, every officer must be decent himself. Some of 
them, especially in junior grades, were a scarlet shame. 
In fact, the army as a whole took “rum and women” 
too much for granted. It is untrue, and it is a reproach 
that falls upon our women who marry infected sol- 
diers. They will pay, and their children, and their 
children’s children, through the generations. And that 
is only the physical side of it. When I saw the other 
day that the Y. M. C. A. would not be continued in 
welfare work in the army, I was shocked. The “Y” 
has some lessons yet to learn, and there is real ground 
for objection to anything savoring of sectarianism. 
But these things are easily corrected, and they are 
insignificant compared with the need of a rock-bottom 
religious basis for the development of morale on the 
sex-problem, in peace as well as in war. I have abso- 
lutely no hope that the army itself can take care of it. 
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Envy 
MARY BRADFORD 


My neighbor’s porch —across the way — 
Is filled with children every day. 

- She has three rosy little boys. 
Her porch is always strewn with toys. 


A rocking-horse has hair worn out 

With so much galloping about; 

And there are trains and swords and tops. 
If I could buy such things in shops! 


My porch is always clean and neat,— 
No dusty prints of little feet, 

I sit on it, but my eyes stray 

To a toy-strewn porch —across the way. 


Ernest’s Magic 
ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


Here’s our allowance!” 
“T’ve been wanting such 


“Oh, goody! 
cried David. 
lots of things!” 

“You’ve just had your birthday. I 
thought you got everything you asked for. 
What do you want now?” asked Ernest. 

“What do I want? Oh, lots of things. 
I can’t think just this second. Give me 
half an hour and I'll think up all kinds 
of perfectly fine new things. What’s the 
use of an allowance, anyhow, if you don’t 
spend it?” 

“You'll laugh if I tell you what I think 
the use of one is.” 

“No, I won’t; go on,” urged his brother, 

“Well, I think the use of an allowance, 
when you have ’most everything, is to 
save it, and to keep on saying it till you 
really need something, or till some oné 
you care about needs something.” 

“Sounds stupid! Besides, why shouldn’t 
mother and father keep right on giving 
us things and getting them for themselves, 


too? I’ve thought what I want,—candy, 
ginger ale, and a bunch of balloons! 


You'll just put yours in a stuffy old bank.” 
“No, I’ve been doing just one thing 
with every penny I’ve saved since this 
awful war began.” 
“Well, if you haven’t been putting it in 
the bank, and you haven’t been spending 
it, what have you been doing with it?” 


Ernest opened his bureau drawer, and. 


from a pile of fresh handkerchiefs pulled 
three folded pieces of cardboard and 
handed them to David. 

David gave a shrill whistle, and ex- 
claimed: “My, that’s great! Three books 
almost full of Thrift Stamps! Grandma’s 
allowance-will finish these and start you 
on a new book. Don’t know where mine 
is! I started one, but lost it somewhere 
round the house!” oS 

“Yes, don’t you remember the day we 
went to the bank to get our first books? 
We were rather scared to go in all alone, 
weren’t we?” 


| please give them to me,” said Ernest, 
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This little talk between the two broth- 
ers took place at the very beginning of 
the war, before America joined the Allies. 
Ernest kept on quietly saving. David 
briskly bought all kinds of attractive 
things to eat and to play with. Once he 
bought some tin soldiers. The following 
week, Ernest found ten little soldiers 
lying in a row—ten little heads severed 
from ten little bodies. He ran to David, 
crying, “Your beautiful soldiers are 
broken !”” 

David answered, “They’re wounded.” 

“By whom?” demanded Ernest. 

Dayid’s face grew very .red. 
tired of them, anyhow.” 

“Next time you’re tired of your toys, 
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sir. I’m going to draw out all the money 
I’ve put in.” 

“I wouldn’t, Ernest. Let the Govern- . 
ment keep it. Your father would want 
you to,” advised the paying teller. 

Ernest replied with feeling: “The Goy- 
ernment’s got my father! My mother’s 
got to have beef tea, fresh eggs, and 
fruit, or she’ll—die. Dr. Ferrell says so.” 

The paying teller took Ernest’s Thrift 
Stamps and said kindly, “Wait a minute. 
That makes a difference.” 

He soon returned from an inner room 
with five one-dollar bills, which he handed 
to Ernest, and then he took Ernest’s 
small hand in his big one with a firm 
clasp. 

Ernest’s mother had fresh eggs, fruit, 
and plenty of home-made beef tea, for 
neighbors began sending over all kinds of 
delicious things to eat. 

Then grandma came to stay till the war 
was over. 

The first night mother came down to 
supper, David whispered: “It must be 
magic—all these good things! I don’t 
have to spend my allowance any more on 
car-fares !” 

Ernest slipped an arm through his 
brother’s, whispering: “It’s not magic! 
It’s the Government!” 

Then he told the story of the paying 
teller and the Thrift Stamps. 

The following day David and Ernest 
walked into the bank, side by side. 
When they left each carried: a new folder 
partly filled with fresh green stamps. 


“TI was 


quietly. 

“Oh, I s’pose you’d send them over to 
those Belgian children or something !” 
teased David. 

“T suppose I would,” said Ernest. 

Soon after this, father went over to help 
our Allies. Before he went, he earned a 
large sum of money every month, but 
now that stopped. Mother gave up the 
maid, and did all she could to make home 
comfortable. But food cost so much, coal 
cost so much, clothes cost so much,— 
everything cost so much! 

At last mother was sick. Little holes, 
for lack of mending, became big holes. 
David didn’t care for Ernest’s cooking. 
Cereal was too soft! Eggs too hard! 
Butter too warm! Soup too cold! Vege- 
tables had too much salt! Meat, none 
at all! David took a lot of food and left 
a lot. Mother took none. Ernest tried ‘to 
eat the left-overs, but it was hard work 
for one person. 

Then one day Dr. Ferrell shook his 
head, saying: “Unless your mother eats 
Something, she will not get well. Give 
her beef tea. Give her fruit. Give her 
fresh eggs.” 

Dr. Ferrell did not know the maid had 
gone, nor did he know there was scarcely 
enough money to buy even the simplest 
necessities. He did not know either that 
it took all grandma’s allowance and 
David’s and Ernest’s together to pay car- 
fares to school. Even David had decided 
he must give up pleasures, and must spend 
all his allowance in car-fares. 

Ernest looked Dr. Ferrell straight in 
the eye, answering: “Very well, sir. My 
mother shall have beef tea, fresh eggs, 
and fruit.” 

As soon as Dr. Ferrell left, Ernest 
turned to David, asking, “How much 
money have you?” 

“None, except just enough for ear- 
fares. What can we do?” 

“Wait and see,” answered Ernest. 

That happened one morning before 
school. When -school was dismissed, Er- 
nest slipped quietly away. 

Just before the bank closed, the paying 
teller was surprised to see Ernest walk 
in. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a long time since 
you have bought any Thrift Stamps. I’m 
glad to see you haven’t forgotten. They’re 
great things.” p 

“I’m going to do something else to-day, 


cat al tee 


Betty’s Birthday Bonnet 


HELEN P. METZGER 


The bonnet had come all the way from 
New York City, a birthday gift to Betty | 
from Aunt Elizabeth. : 

Grandmother smoothed its silken tie- 
ribbons and said that when she was a 
child, little girls never saw such a beauti- 
ful bonnet. 

Mother said it was almost too dainty 
to touch, and told Betty she should be 
very careful not to crush or soil it. . 

Daddy.only laughed, and said some- 
thing about “Princess Betty.” } 

The owner of the bonnet herself—well, 
of course she thought there never had 
been anything prettier made. 

“Tl be very careful,” she promised, 
“for I don’t want Fido to tear this hat to 
pieces.” 

Betty told grandmother how last sum- 
mer she had laid her hat on the stand 
in the hall, “just for a minute,” and 
Kido had taken it for some new play- 
thing, to be shaken and torn to shreds. 

“But I’m older now,” Betty concluded, 
“and I'll keep this lovely blue hat in its — 
box all the time, except when I’m wear- 
ing it.” 4 

Weeks passed, and it looked as though 
Betty really was growing out of her care- 
less ways. For the new hat was always 
put carefully back in its box on the shelf _ 
as soon as its little wearer came ine 

After a while, Betty was not guite so a : 


= 


F “earetal with the ‘beantitur ‘hat. 
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_ Betty’s bed. Again, Betty hung it on the 


post at the foot of the stairs and promptly 
forgot all about it until mother reminded 
ee 

- Finally, one day, because Betty “forgot,” 
a strunge mishap befell the New York 
bonnet. 

Old Mrs. Nevins, who was very stout 
and very deaf, and also near-sighted, 
eame to call. 

The day was warm, and she was puff- 
ing from her walk. She started toward 
the nearest easy-chair. 

Just then, Betty, who had opened the 
door to the caller, noticed a light-blue 
silken object resting on the cushion of 
this same easy-chair. 

Her hat! She made a quick step for- 
ward, but was too late. 

_ Mrs. Nevins had seen nothing amiss, 
and she had not heard Betty’s hasty, “Oh, 
wait, please!” 

Down she came, crushing braid and 
flowers and ribbon. 

Betty ran into the hall to call mother. 
She didn’t know whether to laugh or ery, 
so after mother had come down she did 
both. 

She cried to think of her Fowelst hat 
being ruined, and she couldn’t help laugh- 
ing when she thought of the big woman 
sitting on the little hat. She wondered 
what Mrs. Nevins would say if she could 
see the damage she was doing. 

When the lady, after what seemed a 
long time, went home, Betty stole in and 
picked up the hat, ruined beyond repair. 
’ During the rest of the summer, Betty 
wore her old faded brown hat without 
complaining. She knew that it was all 
her own fault that. the blue one had been 
ruined. 


Tiny Town 


Tiny Town was built between May 5 
and June 25, 1919. In it are over a 
thousand houses and other buildings, no 
two of the same design. Where is it? 
It is laid out with proper streets and 
parks on the floor of the Convention Hall 
in Springfield, Mo. A leading citizen of 
Springfield, interested in the “build now” 
idea, hit upon the plan of interesting the 
grown-ups by having the school-children 
build a real town in miniature. The boys 
did all the building and the girls under- 
took the furnishing and interior decorat- 


ing. Much unexpected talent came to 
light. Local architects furnished the de- 
signs. The houses are on a scale of one- 


half inch to the foot, and the entire city 
covers a hundred and fifty-five acres, re- 
duced to the same scale. Real grass and 
real flowers grow in the streets and in 
the parks. The pupils built the houses 
in their own homes, thus arousing the 
interest of the whole family. The result 
of the idea is so successful that Spring- 
field has spent hundreds of thousands of 


dollars in actual building and has em-| 


ployed all the idle labor of the city. Next 
‘year, Tiny Town will be carried out on a 
a much larger scale in the open. 


Once, | 
a Pichotner found it thrown carelessly on 
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Silkworms and the Syrians 
N. TOURNEUR | 


Silkworm rearing is an industry that 
supports thousands of Syrians, especially 
in Lebanon. It covers an area almost 
as large as Ireland. Great distress came 
in the war owing to the tyranny and 
devastation of the Turks under the di- 
rection of German officers. But now, 
under the protection of the French, 
Lebanon is making every effort to repair 
the ravages and bring some little degree 
of comfort back to many thousands there. 

In Syria, as elsewhere, the silkworms 
are fed on mulberry leaves. The Crusad- 
ers brought the mulberry to Syria. Ever 
since then it has been a great help to the 
people, for the silks of Damascus have 
always been in great demand. The cedar 
of Lebanon is now among the rarest 
trees, but the mulberry is common. It 
is planted specially for the culture of 
the caterpillar. Great groves surround 
the villages. 

The silkworm season begins in the 
spring, when the leaves of the mulberry 
are ready. Much care is taken in choos- 
ing the eggs, so as to get a good silk 
harvest, and the first thing after buying 
them is to prepare for the hatching of 
them. But this is only after the silk- 
worm eggs (or laryze) have been put into 
little boxes and hung up in the churches, 
to be blessed by the priests. 

Most of the Syrians who keep silk: 
worms set apart a room, sometimes more 
than one, according to the number they 
have for the hatching. They put up a 
seaffolding of light poles all round, three 
tiers, and then on these, great round trays 
of rushes are laid. The stove is lit and 
the temperature kept even. The eggs 
are put into the trays and very carefully 
watched till the caterpillars appear. 
Every one in the household is kept busy 
filling sacks with the mulberry leaves, 
which the tiny caterpillars eat—eat con- 
stantly. For they have two stages in 
their existence. The first is the gorging 
stage, as it were, and .the second, thc 
fasting stage, when they eat nothing, but 
remain in a state of torpor. If you go 
into the room when they are in the eating 
stage, you hear a curious sibilant sound 
like the rustling of innumerable leaves. 
It is the myriad caterpillars feeding, day 
and night. 

Following the torpid stage, they set about 
spinning their silken cocoons. Something 
has to be provided on which they may 
spin. Accordingly, the Syrian brings in 
branches of wild broom, or bundles of 
strong reeds, and fixes them close to each 
tray. Upon these the caterpillars craw] 
and spin their cocoons. When these are 
all spun, they are put into sacks, and 
sold to the silk-factories. There they are 
sorted according to their quality, and the 
silkworm chrysalides are killed by plung- 
ing the cocoons into boiling water. Very 
interesting is the process of winding off 
the raw silk, the color of which is a most 
beautiful yellow. 

Before the war broke out, the Syrians 


| were getting 
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good prices for their silk 
cocoons, and the silk factories, many of 
which the Turks destroyed, were busy. 
Now, France is bringing good times again 
to Lebanon and elsewhere in Syria. 


General Pershing Salutes Cardinal 
Mercier 


Gen. John Joseph Pershing, U.S.A., is 
home from France, where for two years 
he has commanded America’s troops. 

Cardinal Mercier, Belgium’s undaunted 
prelate who defied the Germans and told 
his own people that they owed Germany 
“neither respect nor attachment nor obedi- 
ence,” is in this country, not only to thank 
America for the help she had given Bel- 
gium during the war, but also to remind 
her that his country, in order to get on 
her own feet again, is looking to America 
for all kinds of materials and machinery, 
and for money. 

General Pershing, leader of fighting 
men, and Cardinal Mercier, fighting leader 
of his church, met the other day on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in this way. General 
Pershing, just landed from the troopship 
Leviathan, which brought him home from 
France, headed a procession which 
marched up Fifth Avenue, to the roaring 
welcome of every New York whistle and 
to the cheers of the New York millions 
who crowded the line of march. Up the 
Avenue rode the General, riding as an 
American cavalryman is taught to ride, 
at his heels his famous “Pershing’s Own,” 
—young American six-footers, picked men 
from many regiments,—and behind them, 
down the whole long avenue, the tramp of 
Yankee feet. Unexpectedly the procession 
halted opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and the cheering which followed made 
even the uproar which had gone before 
seem faint. For General Pershing dis- 
mounted, and, crossing the Avenue to the 
reviewing-stand where Cardinal Mercier 
with other churchmen sat to watch the 
parade, saluted the Belgian prelate. Amid 
the deafening cheers of the crowds these 
two men, who have taken their places as 
real heroes in the war, clasped hands. 
What finer, simpler tribute could. America 
pay to’ Belgium? 


Children’s Mission 
to Children ; 


Instituted 1849. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise: Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William ‘EL Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Blessing of Serene ‘Thowehis 


The thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sunday 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days.—JHccl. 
vi. 1, 


You never can tell what your thoughts will 
do 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy 
wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 
They follow the law of the universe,— 
Hach thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you 
back . 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
—Hlila Wheeler Wilcox. 


Monday 


As he thinketh in his heart,.so is he.— 
Prov, evi. 7. : 


I am a sculptor, and thinking is my 
chisel.—Selected. 

Make yourself nests of pleasant thoughts. 
None of us yet knows, for none of us has 
been taught in early youth, what fairy 
palaces we may build of beautiful 
thought,—proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings,  treasure- 
houses of precious and restful thoughts, 
which care cannot disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from us,— 
houses built without hands, for our souls 
to live in—John Ruskin. 


Tuesday 


Great peace have they which love thy 
law.—Ps. crix. 165. 


I am serenity. Though passions beat 
Like mighty billows on my helpless heart, 
I know beyond them lies the perfect sweet 
Serenity which patience can impart. 
And when wild tempests in my bosom rage, 
“Peace, peace,” 1 ery, “it is my heritage.” 
—Selected. 


. 


Wednesday 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,— 
think on these things.—Phil. iv. 8. 


Seeking the good in all people and in 
all things, she has found the good every- 
where. The brightness of disposition and 
of voice that attracts all people to her 
and that makes her so beautifully attrac- 
tive to all people has characterized her 
all through life. It has in turn carried 
brightness and hope and courage and 
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ae to hundreds and thousands of 
- No fears, no worryings, no 
hatreds, no jealousies, no sorrowings, no 
grievings, no. sordid grasping after inordi- 
nate gain, have found entrance into her 
. She has been wise: 


people. 


realm of thought. .. 
enough to recognize the fact that in one 


kingdom at least she is ruler,—the king- 
dom of her mind, and that it is hers to 


dictate as to what shall and what shall 
not enter there.—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


Thursday 


Behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.u—Luke «vii. 21. 


Byvery outward act takes effect within. 
Every thought draws a line in the charac- 
ter. Every feeling, good or bad, tends to 
fix its own kind of quality. —Oharles Gor- 
don Ames. 


It is the habitual thought that frames 
itself into our life. It affects us even 
more than our intimate social relations 
do. Our confidential friends have not so 
much to do in shaping our lives as 
thoughts have which we harbor.—J. W. 
Teal, 


Friday 


The path of the just is as the shining 
light.—Prov. iv. 18. 


On things that are pure and of good report 
Our hearts must daily dwell, 

If we would see Life’s garden full 
Of blossoms that please us well. 


For beautiful 

lives, 
And every word and deed, 

Lies in the thought that prompted it, 
As the flower lies in the seed. 


—A. H. Godfrey. 


thoughts make beautiful 


Saturday 


They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.—I/sa. «l. 31. 


I believe that the mind can be perma- 
nently profaned by the habit of attending 
to trivial things, so that all our thoughts 
shall be tinged with triviality. ... Every 
thought: that passes through the mind 


helps to wear and tear it, and to deepen. 


the ruts; which, as in the streets of Pom- 
peii, evince how much it has been used. 
How many things there are concerning 
which we might well deliberate whether 
we had better know them.—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 


Select thoughts of harmony, love, cheer, 
good-will, health, purity, and beauty, and 
just in proportion as you hold them they 
will displace and crowd out their oppo- 
sites. ... What we mentally dwell upon 
we grow like, and the law is as constant 
as gravitation. ... Our thoughts are our 
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very near neighbors, with whom we sit — 
face to face... . I am building the world 
in which I must live-—Henry Wood. 


The Tuckerman School 


With the beginning of church activities 
for the year the question is sure to arise, , 
“How are we going to do more and better ~ 
work?” One way by which a church may 
increase its usefulness is to arrange for 
whatever assistance is needed to do more 
work. 

The question of additional expense 
stands. often in the way of securing such 
assistance. Individual subscriptions are 
fruitful. The Alliance Branch always 
gives moral and financial support to every 
progressive undertaking. A Sunday- 
school has been known to raise funds by 
its own entertainments to retain its di- 
rector. The growing custom of including 
in the annual’ budget a sum sufficient to 
meet the special expense of a special need © 
is perhaps most satisfactory of all. . 

Whatever means are employed for: 
meeting additional expenses, the very first ~ ; 
step is to have a vision of what a church | 
could do in strengthening itself in num- 
bers and in influence. ‘The minister 
usually has this vision, but, knowing the 
resources, generally sees only futility in ’ 
presenting plans. The parishioners are 
perhaps dubious about “experiments.” 
They argue the high cost of all service 
and commodities, the necessity for re- 
trenchment, and the desire to keep up 
accustomed benevolences. But there is 
one very expensive feature that is often, 
overlooked, and that is the gradual de- 
cline of a church. Insidious as some 
physical disease, when finally apparent 
the situation always .brings. alarm and 
the inquiry, “What shall we do about it?” 

“Take it in time,” says the medical 
man. ‘Never let it happen,” says the 
minister or layman. Arrange to have 
what assistance is needed to do a little 
more and a little better each year and 
the church keeps new life and increased 
power. 

The Tuckerman School prepares stu- 
dents to work in parishes assisting in the 
ways most needed. Its sessions for the 
year begin on Tuesday, October 7, 9.30 
A.M., at 383 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany will 
conduct the devotional service, to which 
all are invited, and any persons who are 
questioning about possible means of ser- 
viceableness in church or community or 
both are urged to be present and register 
Tuesday morning. An interesting pro- 
gramme of study and work is prepared 
for the year. ONT ogs 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


, 


The regular meeting of the board was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tues- 
day, September 9, 1919. Present: Messrs. 
Aborn, Carr, Eliot, Letchworth, Parks, 
Robertson, Saltonstall, Simons, Thayer, 
Wheelwright, Williams, Wright, Miss Ban- 


-eroft, and Miss Lowell. , 


The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the first quarter of the fiscal] 
year :— } : 

RECHIPTS 


Cash on hand May 1, 1919........ $8,919.63 
BOM GONGtiIONS.....ccceerccrccvs 1,992.70 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of 
Fitchburg, Mass., additional 9.66 
Bequest of R. Stuart Chase of 
Haverhill, Mass., added _ to 
Reserve Fund, additional. . 10.00 
Bequest of Fanny Channing, 
Milton, Mass., additional 
and final payment........ 5,562.59 
Bequest of Samuel H. Tingley, 
Providence, R.I., to create 
the Samuel H. Tingley Fund 50,000.00 
Gift of Edmund S. Read of 
Washington, D.C., to create 
the Edmund §. Read Fund 5,000.00 
Gifts to Promote Friendly 
Relations between Great 
Britain and United States 
Fund, “Hriends”......... 1,050.00 
For Unitarian Society, Fair- 
haven, Mass., special gifts 7,269.99 
First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Petersham, 
Mass., Fund, additional... 66.52 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. 
LeRow, Lynn, Mass., added 
to Reserve Fund......... 2.10 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund: 
Gift of Second Parish, 

Hingham, Mass. .....--. 10.00 
Gift of Mrs. Gertrude S. 

Taber, Boston, Mass.... 100.00 
Gift of Miss Emma W. 

Titus, Plainfield, N.J.... 100.00 
Gift of Mrs. Sophia BE. W. 

Lee, Salem, Mass....... 1,000.00 
Gift of “A Friend”’...... 100.00 
“Given in Memoriam’’.... 250.00 

Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety—1917 Special Appeal 
Fund :— 

Gift of Mrs. Shepherd 

Brooks, Boston, Mass... §00.00 
Gift of Mrs. Sylvia H. 

Knowles,- New Bedford, 

IMA Sites v n.dlerenciod «a Sette 4.00 
Gift of Milton Reed, Fall 

River, Mass. ...-..++-- 10.40 

Camp Devens Fund.......-- 238.62 

Investments, received ‘for re- 
investment ......ceeeee% 114,777.50 

thinea rss OE oy cee CRE are 70.19 

Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 10,395.00 

Income of invested funds.... 45,091.71 

Church Building Loan Fund, 

FHCEHCRE See ania sees e gels 277.39 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Publicity account........- 199.75 

Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work. 184.75 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Building ...... 19.56 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Middle States account.... 15.31 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Billings Lecture- | 
BHip, DUN. 2.6 ewe seen s 28.57 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Preaching Missions...... 14.00 

) $253,519.94 
PAYMENTS : 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
etcaijria ves ROEM At thse ayes aphicr els $22,414.39 

Salaries and other missionary io 
@XPCNSCS 2... 00s eeseees 9,257.13 

Payments on account of 
sundry trust funds...... 5,774.73 

Investments ........--.--e- 159,458.32" 

Accrued interest on bonds 
purchased ....+........- 1,587.29 

Publication Department..... 9,000.00 

Camp Devens Fund.......- 1,000.00 

Chaplains’ Fund........... 16.13 

Investments Church Building 

‘Loan Fund, loans........ 7,600.00 
-To promote friendly relations 
between Great Britain and f 
‘United States as directed. 1,050.00 
- Training School for minis- 
; 1,538.28 


a oe sei a ser eeoee oe se 


ae 


ey ota 
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Expenses Unitarian Building 1,984.33 
Alteration and Equipment ; 
Account, 16 Beacon Street 147.00 
Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, : 
Mass., special gifts as di- 
rected |. she mina a tee eee 7,269.99 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, pensions........ 5,500.00 
Cash on hand September 1, 1919.. 19,972.35 
$253,519.94 


In the absence of the secretary, the as- 
sistant secretary was appointed secretary 
of the meeting. — 

The record of the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held on July 10, 1919, was 
read, as follows :— 


Voted: To appoint the following-named min- 
isters to be representatives of the Department 
of Church Extension in the Conferences and 
States as listed :— 


New Hampshire and 


Vermont ».. .sdescne Rey. H. C. McDougall 
TUBBEE ANS os 015.5 «gees Rev. HB. D. Johnson 
South Middlesex.......Rev. H. L. Pickett - 
EVELOUE. 3... dR s+. «kab emare Rey. Miles Hanson 
DOLLOLS: 15.5.5 0.00 alaemae Rey. Abbot Peterson 
Plymouth and Cape 

CUE es ciatele le iaroene Rev. S. B. Nobbs 
CeIn os «0, «clas *,..Rev. F. R. Sturtevant 
WOrcester™ .... Js cseese Rev. J. C. Duncan 
Connecticut ..... oooeenev. W. S. Swisher 
New Jersey ......e- -Rev. E. H. Reeman 
DENSA Gs atohe ore! o gina enene Rey. C. J. Dutton 
‘Meadville ...... igheee Rey. R. B. Wintersteen 
Ohio, Kentucky....... Rey. D. R. Lupton 
MIGHIZAN: 35.5... wena Rev. A. P. Reccord 
ERTIGTAD?) 6c. 5: <<, 5: sto eaten Rev. F. 8. C. Wicks 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

Manitoba ..... esse. ev. F. M. Bliot 
Missouri, Kansas...... Rev. M. Mohler 
Iowa, Nebraska....... Rey. R. S. Leavens 
Colorado, Utah... 22... Rev. Martin Fereshetian 
Montana, Idaho....... Rev. W. C. Brown 
North Pacific..... ose chev. J, Gey Perkins 
Central Pacific........ Rey. C. 8S. Dutton 
Southern Pacific....... Rey. EB. S. Hodgin 
Southeastern: Virginia, : 

Carolina, Georgia, 

MlopTida : «21 vebaleeir ev. C. M. Gray 
South Central: Tennes- 

see, West Virginia, 

Alabama, Mississippi. Rey. G. B. Spurr 
Southwestern:  Louisi- 

ana, Texas, Arkansas, 

Oklahoma ....... ..-Rey. A. Schoenfeldt 


Appointments in the following States or 
Conferences were deferred: Maine, North 
Middlesex, Connecticut Valley, Priestley, 
Illinois, and New York. 
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The treasurer reported that the house 
at 16 Beacon Street had been turned over 
to the Association, and it was thereupon 


- Voted: To engage the services of Mr. Allan 
W. Jackson as architect, and to proceed with 
the alterations upon the lines suggested by the 
secretary of the Association in. his report to 
the board. 


A communication from the society in 
Ottawa, Canada, asking for a loan in, 
order to make over the parish house into 
a parsonage was referred to the committee 
on the Church Building Loan Fund for 
further study. ; 

A communication from the treasurer of 
the church in Atlanta, Ga., concerning the 
purchase of one-third of the passageway 
south of the church was referred to the 
treasurer of the Association with power 
to make the proposed purchase if it ap- 
peared to be expedient. 

A communication from the First Church 
in Seattle, Wash., in regard to a loan 
wherewith to discharge the church debt 
was referred to the president, with the 
suggestion that he advise the society to 
secure a loan through the regular com- 
mercial channels. 

The treasurer reported that the scholar-- 
ships of the Smith Educational Fund had 
been awarded to Mr. Crane and to Mr. 
Douthit. ‘ 

A communication from the minister at 
Youngstown, Ohio, in regard to building 
a parsonage on the back of the church 
lot, was referred to the secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension. 

Certain communications were laid be- 
fore the committee in regard to the adjust- 
ment of the mortgages on the property 
of Christ Church, Dorchester. These 
were referred to the treasurer with the 
request that he confer with the treasurer 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 

The treasurer read a communication 
from Rey. L. G. Wilson in regard to the 
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condition of the South Memorial Church 
at Worcester, Mass., and it was 


Voted: To request the president to confer 
with Mr. Wilson and with Mr. Dunean, the 
secretary of the Worcester Conference, and 
through the latter to offer all possible aid to 
the society. 


The board then yoted to ratify and con- 
firm the action of the executive commit- 


tee. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were 
passed :— 


Voted:. To transfer from the Reserve Fund 
the amounts necessary to cover the final pay- 
ments for the alteration of the church at Ayer, 
Mass., after exhausting the Camp Devens Fund. 

Voted: To appropriate $500 from the Reserve 
Fund to be added to the Church Investment 
Fund to inerease the investment of this As- 
sociation in the real estate now owned by it 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Voted: That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby are authorized on behalf of this Asso- 
ciation to execute, acknowledge, deliver, and 
affix the corporate seal to a deed to Martin 
Roddy of a strip of land, being a passageway 
on the northern side of Green Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., as set forth in said deed. 

Voted: To appropriate from the New England 
Budget $4.50 for taxes at Sorrento, Me. 

Voted: To appropriate from the Southern 
States Budget $7.52 to pay the taxes at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Voted: That the president and assistant sec- 
retary be authorized to execute a satisfactory 
judgment in the matter of the note of Laura 
A. Skinner of New York, upon which settle- 
ment has been made. 


Upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent it was 


Voted: That the next meeting of the board 
of directors be held on October 7 instead of 
October 14, owing to the fact that the General 


Conference will be held on the latter date. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Letchworth, the 
president, secretary, and treasurer wee 
appointed the official delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association to the 
meeting of the General Conference. 

It was further 


Voted: That in the event of the secretary 
being unable to attend the Conference, Rey. 
Minot Simons, secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension, be appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted: To ratify and confirm the action of 
the publication agent in issuing an edition of 
3,100 copies of the Unitarian Year Book for 
1919-20. 

Voted: To ratify and confirm the action of 
the publication agent in publishing ‘The Gos- 
pel of the Twentieth Century” by Howard N. 
Brown, as tract A. U. A. No. 293. 


The president presented a report from 
the committee to confer with The Alliance 
concerning the future use of Room 2° in 
the building at 25 Beacon Street, and it 
was 


Voted: That the agreement by which The 
Allianee of Unitarian Women is to adapt, equip, 


and furnish Room 2 in the building at 25° Bea-. 
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con Street as a memorial to Emily A. Fifield,| pier of the Liberal Protestant Church of 


be endorsed and. confirmed. 


It is understood that the room is to 
bear the legend 


THE ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN 
EMILY A. FIFIELD MEMORIAL ROOM, 


and that the Alliance will install, through 
the committee appointed by the executive 
board of The Alliance for the purpose, 
such furniture as the committee may think 
best, upon the understanding and condi- 
tion (1) that this agreement may be re- 
voked at any time by vote of the board 
of directors; and (2) that all furnishings 
and articles installed in the room under 
authority of this vote shall be and remain 
the property of The Alliance, and be re- 
movable by The Alliance if and when this 
agreement shall be thus rescinded. 

It is further understood that the ad- 
ministration and use of the room is to be 
under the joint and co-operative control 
of The Alliance’ and the Association 
Boards, or their appropriate committees, 
and that the room is to be available for 
board and committee meetings or other 
denominational gatherings under the di- 
rect administration of a room clerk to be 
employed and paid jointly by The Alliance 
and the Association. 

The president reported briefly on («) 
the Japanese Mission, (b) the Egyptian 
Mission, (c) the secretary’s journey to 
England, (d) the Icelandic Mission, (e) 
the summer’s work at Chautauqua, (f) 
the Summer Institutes of Religious Edu- 
cation, (g) the Ministers’ Training School 
at Hackley School, (h) the various min- 
isterial transfers, 
Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims, (j) the work of the Interchurch 
Union. 

Dr. Lawrance presented a written re- 
port upon his journey to the Near East. 

Consideration was then given to certain 
appeals upon which action had been post- 
poned at the last meeting of the board, 
and after discussion appropriations were 
placed at the disposal of the president 
and the secretary of the Department of 
Church Hxtension to meet certain 
mediate needs. 

Mr. Aborn presented the report of the 
special committee appointed to investi- 
gate the situation in Summit, N.J. 

The president presented a letter from 
Lieut. James T. Simpson suggesting the 
establishment of a Unitarian church in 
Liberia, and after. discussion it was 


Voted: That the president be requested to 
communicate with President Southworth of the 
Meadville Theological School regarding the ad- 
visability of employing Mr. Simpson for work 
in Liberia. 


The president presented a communica- 
tion from the trustees of the Hackley 
School, and it was 


Voted: Upon the request of the trustees of 
the Hackley School to place the name of George 
F. Baker on the eligible list for trustees. 


The president presented letters and 
documents received from Rey. P. Teisson- 


(i) the plans for the} 


im-: 


Brussels, Belgium, and it was 


. 


Voted: That the directors acknowledge the 
receipt of these communications, and extend 
good-will to the writer, and that the matter 
wbe referred to the president for further study 
and such action as he may find to be possible 
and expedient. 


The president announced the gift of a 
bust of Dr. Greenwood for the New York 
office. 

Upon motion of Mr. Carr it was 


Voted: To authorize the president to appoint 
a commission’ from the Unitarian fellowship- 
at-large to prepare for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference a statement on the duty of the 
churches in a period of reconstruction. 


The question of appointing a commis- 
sion from the Unitarian fellowship-at- 
large, to conduct a vigorous financial cam- 
paign for the raising of a considerable 
sum of money, was discussed at length, 
and it was 


Voted: That the present meeting be ad- 
journed to Tuesday, September 23, 1919, at 3 
p.M., to consider the advisability of conducting 
the suggested campaign; and that the presi- 
dent be requested to invite to this meeting rep- 
resentatives of the various denominational 
societies, 


The meeting was adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


W. Forses RosBertson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


A Distinction 


It seems we must learn to distinguish 
between the word “Soviet” and the word 
“Bolsheviki.” They are two wholly dif- 
ferent things. The Soviet Government of 
Russia means simply that representatives 
are chosen by occupational groups of work- 
ers rather than by geographical groups 
as with us. Each agricultural village, 
and in the cities each union,—the doctors’ 
union, the teachers’ union, the mail clerks’ 
union, the factory unions,—-votes by it- 
self. There seem to be no conclusive 
moral or economic objections to such a 
method of voting, provided the storekeep- 
ers’ and bankers’ unions are organized 
and given a vote, though we may prefer 
a different way of electing representa- 
tives. The Bolsheviki, on the other hand, 
are a radical, reyolutionary party, which 
deceives an ignorant people by false and 
alluring -promises, and in the confusion 
of the moment happens to have got a ma- 
jority of the representatives. But there is 
nothing in the system of voting to prevent 
more conservative representatives being 
elected and thus saving Russia from the 
rule of violence and the demagogues. 

Re BD. 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


The chains of habit 
are seldom heavy 
enough to be felt 
until they are too 
strong to be easily 
broken. 


- New York Eetes 


All Souls Church trustees invite Mr. Holmes’s 
congregation to worship in their butlding 


M. A. B. 


Seeing in the morning paper a notice 
about a “Hail Service’ for Horace Trau- 
bel, in Rev. John Haynes MHolmes’s 
Community Church, your correspondent 
thought it might be interesting. 

I found the service was to be held in 
the church house in. the rear of the 
church, and had just taken my seat when 
a voice from the back of the chapel called 
out, “The church is on fire!” We quickly 
made our way to the street. As I passed 
the door going into the church I saw the 
lovely rose-window, which had been re- 
placed it seemed such a little while ago, 
after the first fire, one mass of flames, 
and I knew that meant the organ too. 

I crossed the street, and stood on the 
steps of the Armory for some time, 
thinking meanwhile of the changes that 
had come during the past year, and the 
many Unitarian workers from _ that 
church, whose loyalty to the faith we all 
love was unquestioned. The interior of 
the church was entirely burned out; walls 
are standing, however, and it will be re- 
built. Meanwhile, by vote of trustees held 
September 14, a suitable place will be 
found to house the congregation, and the 
services of the Community Church will 
be resumed September 28. The trustees 
of All Souls Unitarian Church immedi- 
ately offered their building for the use 
of Dr. Holmes’s congregation. It is need- 
less to say that I do not know just what a 
“Fail Service” is, for I did not hear until 
the next day, that the friends of Mr. 
Traubel gathered at the Rand School, 
where they paid tribute to his memory. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, it is ex- 
pected, will be back from Japan Septem- 
ber 28. No assistant had been selected 
for Mr. Wright, but the Lenox Avenue 
Church will reopen October 12. Rev. 
Charles Francis: Potter of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., will occupy the pulpit. Rey. 
William L. Sullivan of All Souls has been 
in town during the week, but will take a 
few weeks’ longer vacation. The church 
will open the first Sunday in October. 

It was a shock to the friends of Rev. 
Frank Gilmore to learn of his death. 
Those of us who had learned to know the 
sterling qualities of this man, and who 


had seen with what courage he had gone 


ws 


with his work though almost over- 
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whelmed with sorrow at the death of his 
two sons, had been hoping that the peace- 
ful life of a country parish and his native 
Maine air would help him, and make him 
feel that there was still much for him 
to do. 

The First Church in Brooklyn greeted 
its minister, Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
September 14, this being the last of the 
summer services. The regular church 
year began September 21. Mr. Lathrop 
shows that his much-needed rest has been 
good for him and returns full of vigor 
for the winter’s work. His sermon, which 
held the attention of every one present, 
was on the subject, ‘“Dynamie Religion.” 
He said: “This knowledge of religion as 
a means of power is a modern realization 
and may be credited to that liberalism of 
which you are a part. It is a tragedy 
that so many do not know that such faith 
as yours has power to restore the spirit; 
they struggle on as if there were no such 
power in the world. This religion during 
the last century caught the gleam of life, 
and declared that in a world of progress 
the task is to pour into the souls of men 
the power to make them adequate to their 
life of ceaseless change. The God who 
supports and carries you must be pro- 
claimed, that force that draws you in 
spite of all, purifies and ennobles the 
mind, enlarges the heart, and forces the 
will to pursue the ideal. This world needs 
a dynamic religion which brings the power 
of God to bear upon our confusion.” 

Rev. Mr. Green, a recent graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School, who is 
the new minister at Willow Place Chapel, 
took part in the service with Mr. 
Lathrop. The chapel will reopen Septem- 
ber 21. It is interesting to know of the 
work during the past summer of the 
former minister of the Chapel, Rev. 
Walter M. Howlett. After returning from 
the other side, where he had been work- 
ing with the Y. M. C. A., he was asked 
to take the position of director of the 
Vacation Bible Schools of the Metropoli- 
tan District. The object of this associa- 
tion, which is international in its scope, 
is to gather the idle children, who are 
running in the streets with nothing to 
do, into the church buildings, which are 
of course closed most of the summer, and 
give them religious instruction, chiefly in 
the form of Bible stories, illustrated by 
the stereopticon, or worked out on the 
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sand-table, and sometimes acted by the 
children themselves. This takes the first 
hour of the morning. Then comes sing- 
ing, manual training, gymnasium, and a 
general good time. The work is non- 
sectarian. Seventy churches have been 
open the past summer and eleven thousand 
children registered. 

There have been many articles in the 
papers during the past months about the 
lack of children in Sunday-schools. The 
Episcopal:Church has made a survey of 
its parishes and will make a campaign 
for more use of the churches for Sunday- 
school work. In New York City there are 
fifty-eight thousand children who are re- 
ceiving no religious instruction. 

The Second Church in Brooklyn has 
published a new Church Register, com- 
piled by the minister, Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle. It gives a short history of the 
church which is intensely interesting, and 
calls to mind the former ministers: Sam- 
uel Longfellow, whose ministry was 
memorable for its “sweetness and light” ; 
Nahor A. Staples, whose personality was 
most attractive, and to whose influence 
we owe a debt of gratitude, in making a 
Unitarian minister of that much-loved 
man, Stephen H. Camp. The pastorate 
followed of the poet, scholar, and 
preacher, John White Chadwick, which 
continued forty years. Rey. Caleb S. 8. 
Dutton, now minister of the San Fran- 
cisco church, followed Mr. Chadwick and 
served five years. This is the motto of 
the Second Church :— 
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“LOVE IS THE SPIRIT OF THIS CHURCH AND 
SERVICE ITS LAW. ; 
TO DWELL TOGETHER IN PEACE, TO SEEK 
TRUTH IN LOVE AND TO ITELP ONE ANOTHER,” 


The card from the Fourth Church of 
Brooklyn, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, gives 
as the topic of his first sermon for the 
season, “Unitarianism: Its Message and 
its Promise.” This is evidently the first 
of a series, for the heading has this. ques- 
tion, “What do Unitarians think of re- 
ligion?” The card also contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Justice—Exact justice to every man 
and all nations. 

“Service—The right of every man to 
happiness based on the service he renders. 

“Progress.—The right of men to improve 
their lot even when changes are contrary 
to traditions. 

“Humanity.—The 
social forces in the cause 
welfare.” 


organization of all 
of human 


An Invitation from Chicago 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER LiprrRAL CHURCHES, 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sirs,—You are extended an invitation 
by the Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference to hold your ses- 
sion of 1921 in Chicago. Ten or more 
years have elapsed since the General Con- 
ference met in this city. The geographical 
location of your last three meetings seems 
to lead. logically to Chicago for the next 
session. Should you accept this invitation 
you are assured of our desire to co-operate 
with you in every way in making the Con- 
ference of 1921 the greatest possible. 

Cordially yours, 
C. W. REEsE, 
Secretary. 


Cod for France - 


France has made an appropriation of 
several million frances for developing the 
resources of the St. Pierre and Miquelon 
groups of islands. The islands, small in 
area, have a small population, but are 
the centre of France’s cod fisheries. St. 
Pierre, the capital, has connection with 
the outside world by cable and steam- 
ship. At the beginning of the war a fleet 
of two hundred and twenty-seven vessels, 
with crews to the number of almost seven 
thousand men, furnished France each year 
with dried cod amounting in value to 
seven or eight millions of francs. There 
was talk of ceding the colony to Great 
Britain, but France will keep the islands, 
as she appreciates their importance as a 
valuable source of food supply. 
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Rev. Henry Gow of London, England 


Rey. Henry Gow of London, England, 
landed in America last week and is now 
in Boston. He preached at the Arlington 
Street Church last Sunday. He will also 
preach there next Sunday. His principal 
reason for coming, however, is to preach 
the Conference Sermon at the Unitarian 
General Conference in Baltimore, Md., on 
Tuesday evening, October 14. He will 
also fill other ,engagements during this 
visit. 

He stands foremost among the parish 
ministers of the liberal faith in England. 
He was educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and London University. He then 
received a Hibbert Fellowship and came 
to Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 
He is therefore no stranger in America. 
He returned to England in 1886, served 
the churches in Liverpool and London and 
Leicester before being called in 1902 to 
succeed Dr. Brooke Herford at the Roslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead, London, which 
is one of the strongest of the Unitarian 
churches in England. During the seven- 
teen years of this great pastorate he has 
grown in power and effectiveness, and 
wields an influence far beyond the bounda- 
ries even of his large parish. He is a 
non-resident professor in Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. His most recent book is 
entitled “Out of the Heart of the Storm,” 
and was written during the war. His 
only son was killed in the war. 

His sermon at Baltimore will commemo- 
rate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
famous Baltimore Sermon by Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, which was the Magna 
Charta of the liberal faith. In Boston, 
Mr. Gow preaches in Dr. Channing’s 
pulpit. ; 
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The Alliance: September Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held September 13, Miss Lowell 
presiding, twenty-three present. It was 
‘an especial pleasure to welcome Miss 
Spalding of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The president reported a very satis- 
factory Alliance Day at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 16: the conference in which 
representatives of many branches took 
part, and the helpful address given by 
Mr. Lupton at the evening meeting. The 
president read a letter from Mrs. Cornish 
telling of a meeting on June 28 with the 
Liverpool League at Lady Bowring’s 
house, in the very room where the League 
in England was formed. As: Mrs. Cornish 
finished speaking for The Alliance, the 
booming of guns announced that the treaty 
of peace had been signed. An impressive 
moment followed, and after words of deep 
feeling from the secretary, they sang to- 
gether two stanzas of the hymn, “O God, 
our Help in Ages Past.” 

The following officers were announced: 
Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin of San Francisco, 
vice-president for the Pacific Coast; Mrs. 
W. 8S. Nichols of North Andover, Mass., 
director; Mrs. A. L. K. Volkmann of Bos- 
ton, chairman of Sunday-school committee. 

The Finance committee presented the 
budget for 1919-20. 

The Southern Circuit report showed the 
ministers at work in North Carolina with 
indomitable spirit. A memorial to Mrs. 
Peterson has been received bearing the 
signature of thirty-six friends in the Flor- 
ida Circuit. These names will be given 
to Post-Office Mission workers for the 
time that the Circuit remains without a 
minister. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
committee it was voted to approve and 
put before the branches ‘the annual ap- 
peals for Green Harbor, $400; for Mead- 
ville students, $250; for Pacifie School 
students, $250; for Tuckerman School, 
$250. Also for Italian Mission, $600; 
for a Sunday-school worker ‘in co-opera- 
tion with the Religious Education De- 
partment, $500; for a special scholarship 
at the Tuckerman School, $100. 

The International committee will con- 
tinue to keep in touch with England and 
Italy, and hopes soon to report on con- 
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last time, make it a hit!” 
‘shot straight into the catcher’s mitt and 
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ditions in the Near and Far East, Hun- 
] Sh gary, Belgium, and perhaps Germany. 


‘The board expressed its desire that the 
committee resume correspondence with 
Friiulein Barth of Frankfort and convey 
to her its greetings. 

The chairman of Social Service asks for 
a committee in each Alliance branch, be- 
lieving that the energies of our women 
young and old will naturally be directed 
to such lines of effort. It was voted to 
indorse a special piece of Americanization 
work in Boston that it is hoped may be 
undertaken by the Social Service Council 


- of Unitarian Women. 


Letters of greeting were received from 


the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union of India 


and from Miss Herford for the Inter- 
national Union and British League: The 
board unanimously adopted suggestions 
forwarded by Mrs. Cornish for an inter- 
change of publications and for quarterly 
letters between the British League and 
The Alliance together with a sympathetic 


_ study of the growth of Unitarianism in 


the two countries. 

A letter from Mrs. Pelenyi, “marooned 
in Holland,” acknowledged the message 
sent by The Alliance at its annual meet- 
ing to the Unitarians- of Transylvania 


-and begged. us to remember that there 


is a country in Europe where the. af- 
flicted population is Unitarian. ‘While 
they do not stand in the front rank of 
those to whom relief is being sent, it is 
perhaps not immodest to hope that our 
Transylvanian sisters may not be for- 
gotten.” 

Plans for Baltimore were given in full. 
Tuesday, October 14, at 10 a.M., a board 
meeting in the parish house; public meet- 
ing at 2.30 p.m. in the Unitarian church, 
on Alliance work. Wednesday at 1 P.M., 
Alliance Luncheon, with speaking, at the 
Emerson Hotel. Tickets at $1.50 each on 
sale at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, now 
and until Saturday noon, October 11; on 
the special train from Boston to Balti- 
more, October 13, and at Conference Head- 
quarters, Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore, 
Tuesday, October 14, 9 to 12. 

Miss Lowell, Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. John 
H. Lewis are the delegates of The Alli- 


. ance to the General Conference. 


It was voted to accept with deep regret 
the resignation of Mrs. St. John as direc- 
tor for Eastern Pennsylvania, necessi- 


tated by her removal from Philadelphia. : 


The next meeting will occur on October 
14, 10 a.m., in Baltimore. 


Anecdotes from Overseas 
The crew of an American sub-chaser 
was on Turkish soil long enough to teach 


‘a group of promising young Turks base- 


ball. Teams were formed and at last a 
big game came off. A young Turk was at 
the bat. As he grasped it he looked up 


-and fervently exclaimed, “O Allah, make 
ita. bit? 


The ball came, the Turk swung 
his bat,. but missed. A second time he 
prayed, “Allah, make it a hit!” Again he 
“fanned.”* His third and last chance 
came. “O Allah,” he cried, “this time, my 
But the ball 


Turk was out. The next inning, a 
American sailor’ went to bat. He 
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faced the pitcher and then looked up to 
the sky confidently. “You know me, Al,” 
he said, and forthwith made a _ three- 
bagger. 

Jack, who had just come off a sub- 
chaser, was sitting in a café at Ville- 
franche, France. The little waitress, spy- 
ing the package of Lucky Strikes in the 
pocket of his blouse, said in’ her best 
English, “A cigarette for me?” “Two,” 
said Jack, feeling very liberal. “TJout— 
ah, yes.” The little waitress, with a beam- 
ing smile, took the whole package. Jack 
says his French is improving. Vv. N. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 
The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Hrnest .Callecott, 
Burnsville, W. Va., an application for 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. 
Walter R. Hunt, Ernest C. Smith. 


At the First Parish Church in Sudbury, 
Mass., on Monday, October 13, the Sud- 
bury Branch of the Women’s Alliance will 
hold its usual annual sale and harvest 
dinner at noon. If out-of-town visitors 
desire conveyance, please notify the secre- 
tary, Miss Ellen O. Clark, before Satur- 
day, October 11. A continuance of past 
friendly interest and patronage is solicited. 


The Second Unitarian Church of Brook- 
line, Mass., resumed worship Sunday 
morning, September 21. In the absence 
of the minister, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the congregation will hear several min- 
isters as supplies. Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
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.a resident of Brookline, who has been in 


the War. Camp Community Service for 
a year and a half and is now in charge 
of the work about Camp Devens, con- 
ducted the opening services. 


The Meadville Theological School is 
holding exercises in celebration of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, September 24~— 
25. The anniversary sermon. was given 
in the chapel of the School yesterday by 
Rey. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass. 
To-day the seventy-fifth commencement 
will be held in the Independent Congre- 
gational Church at 10.00 a.m., the address 
being made by Rey. George Warren Rich- 
ards, A.M., D.D., Professor of Church 
History at the Theological Seminary. of 


the Reformed Church in the United 
States, Lancaster, Pa. 
Personals 


Rey. Edmund H. Reeman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N.J., 
has accepted the call to become minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Ia. He will succeed Rey. Curtis 
W. Reese, Secretary of the Western Con-. 
ference. Mr. Reeman is among the most 
prominent of Unitarian thinkers in this 
country. He is a native of Barking, 
Essex, England. He was born July 5, 
1881. He entered the Baptist ministry in 
1905. He came to the United States in 
1918, having meanwhile become a Uni- 
tarian in his theology. He has been 
minister in Trenton since September 1, 
1916. His book, “Do We Need a New 
Idea of God?” published in 1917, is known 
everywhere among theologians. 
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“Father, I am going to be a preacher.” 
“Why so, my son?” asked the minister. 


“Because it is a lot harder to listen than. 


to talk,” said the boy.—United Presby- 
terian. 


“It's a mighty good thing,” said Uncle 


Eben, “dat de Fen Commandments was 
handed down direct, instead of bein’ 


‘bliged to go through de hands of a lot 
of committees.’—Washington Star. 


Clerk: “Can you let me off to-morrow 
afternoon? My wife wants me to go shop- 
ping with her.” Employer: “Certainly not. 
We are much too busy.” Clerk: “Thank 
you very much, sir. You are very kind.” 
—Life. 

A London preacher once said: “When I 
look over my congregation on a Sunday 
morning, I ask myself, Where are the 
poor? 3ut when I see the collection 
counted in the vestry, I say, Where are 
the rich?” 


“My dear sir,” said the salesman, 
courteously, as he handed the customer 
his package and no change, “you will find 
that your suit will wear like iron.” And 
sure enough, it did. The man hadn’t 
worn it two months when it began to look 
rusty.— London Tit-Bits. 


“To me, it seems so extravagant that 
people should go on hiring professional 
cooks in their homes with food prices so 
high.” ‘But, my dear fellow, think of the 
extravagance of entrusting this high- 
priced food to inexperienced wives to be 
ruined and wasted.”—Wichita Eagle. 


' “William,” cried the astonished lady, 


“what on earth are you doing standing: 


before the mirror making those dreadful 
faces?” “Well, my dear,” ba her hus- 
band, “I am to receive a presentation 
at our club meeting to-night, and as I am 
not supposed to know anything about it, 
I'm practising a look of intense surprise!” 
—Watchman-Haaminer. 


A navy chaplain and four of his crew 
were in Paris for the first time. The 
chaplain, although his French did not go 
very far, was endeavoring to purchase 
metro (subway) tickets for himself and 
his boys. “Combien?” said the guard. 
“Sink,” . hazarded the chaplain. The 
guard looked bewildered. An army cap- 
tain was within ear-shot. ‘Past tense, 
Chaplain,” he said, ‘‘sank.” N. V. 


A minister in Cornwall ‘who was mak- 
ing a call the other week upon a member 
of his flock, whom.he had not seen at 
church for some time, asked, ‘‘What’s 
come over you that I don’t see you at 
all now?” “Why, Dr. Jones, you can’t have 
seen me because I sit behind the pillar.” 
“The pillar, John? Good gracious, the 
pillar! Why, it’s two years since it was 
removed from the front of your seat.” 


Overheard on Thirteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: “Sally, can you lend a hand 
in my house-cleaning to-day?’ “Nom’e, 
I’se awful bizzy to-day, I is.” (Sally is a 
small colored girl.) “Well, how about 
your sister Lucene? Will she help me?” 
“Nom’e, Lucene am eddicated now. She 
granulated las’ week.” “What has that to 
do with it?” “She don’t work no more 
since she’s eddicated. She jess sets, an’ 
sets,- an’ -sets. Dat’s all she qduz.’— 
Washington Herald, 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, pastor emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, will preach Sunday, September 28. Ser- 
vice at I1 A.M. ‘ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
will preach. Service at 1r A.M. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at r1. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D, Morning service at rz. Sunday, 
September 28, Rev. Henry Gow, Roslyn Hill Chapel, 
London, England, will preach. The church is open daily 
from g to 4, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, September 28, Mr. Snow will preach. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister, Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10,30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502 First National Bank Building. Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus, Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Service of worship and sermon at rr A.M, The minister 
will preach. : 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 

nation in the spirit which won the victory at 

Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 

teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 

may be trained forserviceatthe — ’ | 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
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